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THE HEART OF THE STORM. 


7? wind was black with the rain 
He lashed the lake and the plain; 
He pluck'd up an oak by the hair; 
Nor spire nor ship did he spare 


But when he came to the face 
Of a flow’r, in a desolate place, 
He kissed it down to the sod, 
And weut by, as softly as God 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


DELUSIVE CERTAINTIES. 

( NE afternoon this week, when it began to snow, I 

chanced to look out of my window toward the house 
on the opposite side of the street. For six years or more 
I have never been able to avoid seeing this particular 
house from this particular window, and as an object of 
peculiar interest it has long ceased to attract me. 3ut on 
the afternoon in question my attention was suddenly called 
to the top of a pillar that had once formed part of the 
frame-work of an old doorway, where a little sparrow 
was standing backed close against the wall. He had 
taken refuge there from the storm, and was protected 
where he stood by the sill of a window just above his 
head and by a little jut of masonry to his right. I called 
my maid-servant rod asked her whether my eyes deceived 
me or whether indeed I really saw a bird. ‘‘ Why, of 
course! For I see him myself,” she said. ‘ And isn’t he 
a clever little thing?" For, with the unerring instinct of 
all untamed creatures, he had chosen the only spot on the 
entire side of the house which could not be wet by the 
driving snow 

I watched him for an hour. The electric lights were 
turned on in the streets; the snow changed to a cold sleet; 
the wind increased ; and pedestrians hurried by under 
swaying umbrellas, and now and then impeded by flap- 
ping skirts, But the sparrow continued to sit where he 
was, and in the light of the electric lamp I could see him 
turning his little head from side to side, as if watching 
the passers-by or looking out for new developments. 

By this time the damp raw cold had become intense, 
and all my sympathies were aroused for the bird. I 
planned a hundred ways of rescuing him. I wondered 
whom I could bribe to make a venture in his behalf. 

A guest arrived, who watched the bird with me, and 
laughed me out of my projected plans, telling me the 
little fellow was used to storms, and would die of fright 
if brought in-doors. However, during all that night, 
through the howling wind and the driving rain, I thought 
of him in the bitter cold, and a score of times I waked 
from sleep and went to the window to see if he had 
dropped dead or been blown away in the tempest. But 
there he sat, like a soldier, unmoved. How I admired his 
fortitude! How I pitied his plight! How I blamed my- 
self, too, for having had my efforts for him overruled! 

When morning came I appealed in secret to the janitor, 
for our philanthropies are sometimes apt to excite only 
ridicule, and I sent my maid out to make investigation. 
They met on the corner, each of them gazing overhead. 
‘*Are you looking for the bird?” the janitor asked. ‘‘ Are 
you looking for him?” said the maid. And then they both 
laughed 

There was no bird at all! 

A piece of stone-work had been broken, and lying there, 
had all the appearance of a sparrow. It took more than 
a day, however, to convince me. The pain of my sympa- 
thy had been too real 

And now what particular moral was to be drawn from 
my experience? Not one, but a hundred, if you will. 
For instance, there is this that I know, that oftener than 
not we bring our own capacities for suffering to the 
things which afflict us, and this without regard to what 
the things in themselves may contain. Then, we love 
our own sensations more than we love the truth of things, 
for that which has moved us to fear or compassion, yet 
which has been proved unreal, we still continue to believe 
in, with an intensity which varies according to the range 
of our personal prejudices or our susceptibility to partic- 
ular pain. 

Or again, we make our miseries by the things we think 
we see. Or still once more, the testimony of two or 
three, all agreeing as to what they see, does not necessa- 
rily establish the truth of it. Our firmest convictions are 
often the most delusive of our jons. 

Ove might go on indefinitely. One might say, too, 
much about the right exercise of charity. However, this 
morning, when I heard that a bit of gossip about a prom- 
inent person was on everybody's lips, and that most of the 
believers in it were convinced of its truth because of the 
things they had seen for themselves, I began to think of 
my bird, and to realize that I had learned from my expe- 
rience that the amount of indignation aroused by particu- 
lar statements, the sympathies excited, the outbursts cre- 
ated, proved only the temperaments of the individual 
yersons who indulged them—their own capacities for feel- 
ng—but nothing at all about the truth or the falsity of 
that about which they clamored. Truth must be ved 
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at by another way. For we generally believe what we 
want to believe, what our characters impel us to, and tes- 
timony is often but a false prop upon which we like to 
support our dearest delusions. L. H. F 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SEX IN DIET. 


— are certain simple and elementary bits of non- 
sense which reappear at intervals with the certainty 
of measles or small-pox, and this sometimes in the very 
families of physicians. One of these is the theory that 
whereas men and women differ in important respects. 
there must therefore be an entire difference in their mode 
of education. The best way to look at this is by apply- 
ing it first on the plane of physical structure. This, for 
instance, would be the line of argument: Boys eat beef 
and bread ; therefore, obviously, girls should not. Yet 
the moment girls accept this inference and begin living 
on caramels and ice-cream, the physicians are the first to 
complain. They point out, justly enough, that while the 
functions of the sexes are in some important respects dif- 
ferent, yet there are many more points in which they are 
identical; the alimentary and digestive processes, for in- 
stance, are the same. We do not digest as men or wo- 
men, distinctively; we digest as human beings; and so it 
is with nine-tenths of what physiology includes. 

When we turn to mental education, the same law holds. 
There cannot be two distinct alphabets or two wholly 
separate arithmetics. You cannot rear a girl on the theory 
that though her brother has just correctly remarked that 
two and two make four, it would be quite unwomanly in 
her to think so; that she, being a girl, must make the re- 
sult three or five. Surely you cannot adapt the rule of 
three to the supposed peculiarities of either sex; you can- 
not decree that it shall henceforth be for women a rule of 
three and a half or a rule of four and five-eighths. The 
plan would be as irrelevant as the i/l-timed kindness of 
the rustic who said to the traveller asking the distance 
to the village, ‘‘ We call it three miles, but as you are an 
old man and your horse seems to be tired, we will say 
two and a half.” 

If we thus cannot modify the rule of three to suit the 
critics or the physiologists, still less can we set up sepa- 
rate systems of sex alphabets. There are, indeed. some 
African tribes where the sexes are said to speak different 
languages, but the results of their civilization are not con- 
spicuous. Domestic convenience at least would indicate 
that a man and his wife should have learned the same 
ABC. The verb must agree with its nominative case 
for women as for men; nor can a gir] say to her revered 
preceptor ‘‘we was” merely because she had heard him 
say ‘we were,” and did not wish to seem mannish. 
Thus it is at each successive point of progress. The 
whole course of education leads directly on, and it is quite 
impossible to find a wall or barrier where the distinction 
of sex, in intellectual education, can begin to be con 
trolling. The fundamental laws of physics, of biology, 
of logic, of history—these cannot possibly be preoccupied 
by the sex which happened first to spy them out. You 
may go through all psychology and all geometry without 
ever finding where the road turns off or where you can 
put up a sign “For males only! Nothing female need 
apply.” 

here can be no greater mistake than to assume that 
the present methods of education, whether for girls or for 
boys, are a mere matter of imitation or tradition. These 
methods are practised because they have seemed, up to 
the present time, to be the best for everybody. They are 
adapted, or supposed to be adapted, not to boy nature or 
irl nature as such, but to human nature. They are 
doubtless undergoing constant modification, but very 
rarely with any reference to sexual difference. Foreign 
Visitors to our schools sometimes ask: ‘‘ Why should girls 
study Greek?” ‘‘Why should girls learn geometry?” 
And when you ask them in return, “‘ Why should boys 
learn these things?” they have to admit that the question 
is of general applicatioa, not of sex application. Boys 
have for centuries studied Latin and Greek; first because 
their own languages were largely based on these tongues, 
and secondly because the learning of the world was 
mainly put into Latin and Greek. The latter reason is 
now vanishing, and only the former holds good; so that 
Latin and Greek, these ancient languages, though still de- 
sirable, are not so essential as before. ll this is true of 
girls also, and on the same grounds. 

Again, the vast multiplication of knowledge now makes 
it undesirable to prescribe for all minds the same course 
of study, and hence follows the elective system in our 
universities. All this is equally true for boys and girls, 
and the question how far to introduce this system into 
lower schools is now the main problem. Into all the 
necessary discussion of these matters before educational 
conventions the question of sex rarely enters, as it sel- 
dom enters into the perpetual discussions about animal or 
vegetable food. Both as to physical and mental nourish 
ment we have human beings to deal with. It was the 
highest praise that an acute young woman could give to 
“Phillips Brooks's first address at Vassar College, ‘He did 
not say one word from which you could infer that we 
were not human beings.” This, it appeared, was in great 
contrast to previous clergymen, who had devoted their 
chief efforts to impressing upon the students that they 
were women—a fact which they knew already beyond all 
need of information. 

All these remarks will seem, no doubt, very remote and 
superfluous to those who do not recognize how long it takes 
for a delusion to die. Why go back, it may be said,to the 
exploded fallacies of a hundred years ago? Yet they are 
not so far exploded but they are revived in a recent num- 
ber of a magazine published at a coeducational college— 
the Chicago University. They are not so obsolete as not 
to be brought forward freshly, and at least half endorsed, 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman in the Nation for January 21. When 
we consider how much Mr. Gilman did for the education 
of women during his early connection with what is now 
Radcliffe College, and that he is still at the head of a large 
school for girls in Cambridge, Massachusetts, it simply 
shows that these fallacies have a long lease of life. They 
recur, and then they disappear again. But the fact is 
that education is education, and we must take the conse- 
quences. It is too late in the world’s history to look back 
and sigh after a separate girls’ table of logarithms or a 
strictly feminine microscope. Least of all can those who 
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have heretofore done much for the education of women 
now turn and hesitate. They must keep up with the eg 
cession or it will proceed over their heads, T. W. H. 
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T= Boston Symphony Society's third concert took 

place on the evening of January 21 at the Metropol- 
ijtan Opera House. The occasion was to have been ren- 
dered exceptionally brilliant by the presence of Madame 
Melba, announced as participating in the programme to 
the extent of two solo numbers—an aria by Mozart, from 
Ii Re Pastore, and a Sevillana by Massenet. 

This latter piece was originally included in the inci- 
dental music to d'Ennery’s Don César de Bazan, but was 
transformed by its composer into an arrangement for 
soprano voice with orchestral accompaniment, and, in this 
shape,dedicated to the marvellous Australian singer, whose 
perfect vocalism has seldom found its legitimate outlet in 
modern compositions, and who has therefore been chiefly 
associated with works of the past. 

But all delightful anticipations regarding the fascina- 
tion inseparable from M. Massenet’s graceful flute effects 
and Madame Melba’s deliciously flexible tones, and all 
pleasure in the thought of so rare and fitting a combina- 
lion, were ——- put an end to by the distressing cir- 
cumstance which forced the singer to cancel all engage- 
ments and speed away for a much-needed rest. 

M. Plancon was secured to _ soli; but although 
he delivered the aria from Carlos, and also sang 
Schumann's “‘ Two Grenadiers,” in his accustomed mas- 
terly style, the audience seemed unable to overcome its 
severe disappointment, and the SS odd mix- 
ture, depending on Madame Melba’s efforts for its climax 
—dropped into a still more noticeable chaos of ill-assorted 
pieces. Indeed, M. Plancon and Herr Paur should have 
contrived to select less hackneyed soli for the eminent 
basso, who might easily have introduced the Sérénaie 
from the Damnation of Faust, for example, a number in 
which M. Plancon obtains unique effects, and in which 
the peculiar powers of the Boston Symphony Society's 
strings could shine to advantage. 

Smetana’s turbulent composition, “Wallenstein’s Camp,” 
and the excerpts from Humperdinck’s music to the King’s 
Children, were the two novelties on the list, and, together 
with Beethoven's overture to Fidelio (that in E major,Op. 
72), were exceedingly well played. 

The society, however, accomplished its best work in the 
fourth Tschaikowsky Symphony (F minor, Op. 36), which 
was rendered with great brilliancy and finish. 


The second concert of the Dannreuther Quarteite 
proved enjoyable to those lovers of chamber-music who 
tilled the small upper hall in the Carnegie building, and 
demonstrated enthusiastic regard for the able violinist 
and his associates who have so consistently striven to en- 
large the knowledge and appreciation of the best works 
written in a field to which they devote their valuable in- 
—- efforts. 

‘The programme was made up of Schumann’s Quartette, 
Op. 41, No.3, in A major, Dvorik’s Quartetie, Op. 105, in 
A flat major (new), and Rubinstein’s G minor Quartette, 
Op. 90— this last work being given for the first time. 
Mr. Dannreuther and his associates are essentially robust 
and fresh in their renderings. The Dvoriék composition 
brought out their best qualities with perhaps the most 
marked success; however, the Schumann number was ex- 
ceedingly well played, and the Rubinstein—of itself the 
least interesting work of the three produced—was sym- 
pathetically and capably handled. 

The third and last concert of the season will occur on 
the evening of March 11, when the Quartette is to be as- 
sisted by the young American pianist Mr. Howard Brock- 
way. 


The Metropolitan opera performances continued during 
the past week to offer varied and unexpected changes. 
Madame Calvé’s Carmen has never been more powerfully 
individual than on the night when M. Jean de Reszké ap- 
peared—and for the first time this season—as José, 

Madame Calvé was in good voice, and her tones were 
colored with the warmth which is so beautiful a charac- 
teristic of her organ in its normal condition, and obeyed 
her exacting demands for a variety of marvellously graded 
effects. Her stage business included some new details 
which would have overwhelmed a less experienced actor 
than M.de Reszké, whose impressive performance suffered, 
however, in no degree from the outrageously daring ex- 
periments of his fellow-artist. 

M. Lassalle produced his old-time success as Escamillo, 
and sang his telling solo with a firm voice and accurate 
pitch, the audience being moved to demand a repetition 
of the number by prolonged spplause. 

Madame Eames’s Juliette revived a special interest in 
the opera of Roméo et Juliette, her beauty and the rich 
quality of her voice investing the character with a special 
charm, potent to win its way in spite of the indisputable 
fact that Madame Melba sings the lighter portions of the 
opera in a style with which no other soprano of the day 
can hope to compete. 


In predicting the ultimate success of Miss Susan Strong, 
when she should find a proper scope for her talents and 
training through the Wagner music-dramas, this journal 
desired to place itself on record as cognizant of Miss 
Strong’s unusual qualifications for Wagner réles. The 
news that the young American singer had joined Mr. 
Damrosch’s forces was welcomed by all who were in- 
terested in her career, and the indisposition which de- 
prived the Metropolitan management of Madame Eames 
to embody Elsa in the representation of Lohengrin—given 
on the evening of January 27—proved a bit of g for- 
tune for Miss Strong, who was secured by the courtesy of 
Mr. Damrosch, and who established herself permanently 
in filling all the ay of the part. Miss Strong 
had the support of the Messrs. de Reszké, Mile. Olitzka 
(who was the Ortrud to Miss Strong’s Elsa when she ap- 

red in this character at Covent Garden), and Mr. Bisp- 
am— Herr Seid] conducting the performance, which was 
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given in the German tongue. Therefore if the soprano 
was handicapped by her surroundings on the occasion of 
her New York début, she was assuredly brought forward 
under phenomenally favorable circumstances by this re- 
cent turn in the wheel of fortune. 

Miss Strong is very handsome, has dignity, and possesses 
a powerful and effective organ—in short, she has splendid 
material for a successful future. Her teacher, Mr. F. de 
Korbay, has instructed her very carefully, and one can 
trace his influence in the poetic and refined conception of 
the réle of Elsa. 

As yet Miss Strong seems a little overburdened by all 
that she has to do, and she has not obtained the necessary 
powers with which to give her voice play, as it were. But 
this stiffness must speedily give way, and is scarce to be 
wondered at in so young an aspirant for fame; and when 
she develops more emotional feeling, the tones of her 
voice will, it is to be hoped, take on a richer color, and 
thus stir the heart, as well as move the mind to admiration 
in realizing their strength and good quality. 

The audience, at first in doubt as to the soprano, gave 
every sign of approval, and the recalls were numerous— 
M. de Reszké singing and acting with such power and 
tenderness as to inspire his listeners with, if possible, a 
more than ordinary measure of enthusiasm; and the chiv- 
alrous nature of the man, causing him to aid in every wa 
the débutante, and thus to give her confidence in herself, 
was clearly proved throughout the entire evening. 


Time only permits of casual mention of Mr. Bagby’s 
last musical morning, made notable by the artistic per- 
formances of Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Brockway, and 
others, the compositions of the latter gentleman proving 
one of the features of the entertainment. And a passing 
mention should be made of a thoroughly delightful 
Brahms afternoon occurring at the home of Mrs. Lazarus, 
and with Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Schroeder, and Mr. Whiting 
to render the celebrated B major Trio, Mr. Kneisel — 
Mr. Whiting to interpret the G major Sonata, and a 
group of piano pieces—Intermezzo in C major, Intermezzo 
in E major, and the E flat major Rhapsodie—falling to 


the latter artist’s special care. 
1 





o OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


Pi OU don’t know anything about Paris,” said X. 
“Avec ga!” we all exclaimed. ‘‘We who have 
visited the ‘monuments,’ as the French call them!” 

**'The Louvre.” 

‘* Napoleon's tomb at least six times.”’ 

‘** To say nothing of the Gobelins.” 

** Well, I don’t suppose you know anything about, for 
instance, the Halles,” said X. ‘‘I don’t believe you've 
ever been there.” 

“Why should we go there? The Halles is a place 
where they sell carrots, turnips, and other garden-stuff. 
If we are not in want of carrots, turnips, and garden-stuff, 
why go to the Halles?” 

‘* Or if we do want them—if we can buy all these things 
just as fresh and cheap in our own quarter?” 

“That only goes to show, mes enfants,” said X, ‘ how 
deeply and profoundly ignorant you are. You think that 
carrots, turnips, and fat old market-women are all there is 
in the Halles. Know that the Halles as it stands to-day— 
or as they stand to-day, to be exact—are almost the only 
feature of ancient Paris that has come down to us intact. 
Know that they might be taken for almost an exact copy 
of the engravings of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
and their customs have never changed. And know that 
the fat market-women, as you call them—les dames de la 
Halle, as you should call them—hold their places in fief 
tranamissible, almost by right of primogeniture.” 

‘Where did you learn all that, X?” said some one. 
** Did = question the fat old market-women?” 

“I learned it, to begin with, out of a book just out,” 
said X, magnificently, ‘‘ which you would do well to read. 
But | don’t suppose you ever will. Go and see the place, 
though, at any rate. It’s much more interesting than the 
‘monuments,’ as you call them. It’s alive.” 

And we went to the Halles. Moreover, we got the 
book and read up about them. It’s a strange and curious 
story that—the story of how Paris is fed. For Paris, you 
know, is all enclosed within a certain space—within forti- 
fications. In these precincts live two millions and a half 
of people, who must have —7 day not only their daily 
bread, but their daily fish and fowl, their daily fruit and 
vegetables, their daily meat and butter—all the thousand 
and one daily requirements for the table upon which 
civilized human nature depends. All these things must 
be brought from outside the fortifications, and distributed 
to the two millions and a half inside in such a way that 
the supply will just equal the demand, that quantities of 
food will not be wasted, that the laborer will get a profit 
that is worthy of his hire, and, most of all, that the profits 
will not be such that nobody can afford to eat. And how 
is it all done? 





One of the most charming sights of Paris in the late 
summer twilights is the slow defile of carts along the 
Champs Elysées and the edge of the Tuileries gardens, 
piled high with red-orange and white carrots, artistically 
commaeiiie rows, and topped with feathery green. ‘‘ Loo 
at the vegetables going to the great central market—to les 
Halles!” one says. ‘‘ Did you ever see so many carrots? 
And how daintily the French arrange these things!” And 
one never pictures to herself that in all the great arteries 
leading into Paris, with the regularity of an army of 
troops, has begun that same defile—from Versailles and 
Meaux, spinach Sind salads; from Croissy and Montesson, 
carrots and turnips; while from the north, near Sainte- 
Eustache, ure cauliflowers from Aubervilliers and Genne- 
villiers. In the east are the heads of the invasion, great 
peasant carts of potatoes, while by the Rue Rambuteau, 
the Montreuil, the aristocracy of market - gardeners dis- 
chargetheir bunches of fine vegetables, called ‘‘ Sommes,” 
arranged exactly as they have been arranged for cen- 
turies. 

But market - gardeners is hardly the name for them. 
They are cultivateurs, in distinction from the jardiniers, 
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who arrive the last of all, and install themselves in their 
place, which is marked in advance, on any one of three 
streets. ‘They have a right to a certain number of square 
metres in each, to which they have attained by beredi- 
tary descent. Imagine a hereditary right to be a market- 
gardener, entailing the right to stand on a certain spot in 
a street! 


All this army of carts makes its way to Paris; and let 
us follow the route of a cultivateur, a ‘‘ Versailles,” as he 
is named—not because he comes from Versailles, but be- 
cause be brings salad and spinach. When he reaches the 
Rue Pont Neuf he leaves his cart to stop at a liitle office, 
where an employé gives him what is called a **‘ bulletin 
d’occupation de place.” This employé is an agent from 
the prefecture of police. Another, an agent of the pre- 
fecture of the Seine, will designate to him the place to 
which he has a right. 

Then he goes back to his little voiture and patient steed, 
drives slowly the length of the Rue Pont Neuf, and there 
is majestically received by a whole syndicate of what are 
called forts. These forts are a corporation, such as they 
used to have in the ancient régime, and they have a hier- 
archy divided into two equipages—equipage of work and 
equipage of administration—and all this to sell spinach 
and lettuce! They have to pass an examination (in what, 
I don’t exactly know), and get a commission. In the old 
days, back in the time of Frangois premier, they were 
obliged to take an oath. It’s the only point in which 
their organization is changed. 

The forts tear in two the bulletin of our blue-bloused 
friend, mark with a big blue pencil on one half of it the 
place he is to occupy, keep the other half for the ‘‘ con- 
trol,” and at last he is free to set himself up on what is 
called the carreau—the square on which the sale is to take 
place. 

Suddenly there rings out on the early morning air the 
famous stroke of the clock—four o'clock in winter, three 
in summer—before which time any business transaction is 
illegal, and then the sale begins. The facteurs auction off 
the wares. They cry the offers on the one side and the 
demands on the other, without taking interest in either, 
only responsible for the legality of the transaction. At 
seven o'clock the criée, the auction, is finished. It has 
been repeated under exactly the same form all over the 
Halles. And the fresh fish from the sea, and the but- 
ter and eggs and fruits and vegetables, and nearly every- 
thing that goes to make up the dainty cuisine of Paris, 
have been cried off just as they were in the early days 
when Valet searched the freshest fish and the choicest 
game for his king. 


Go to the Halles at eight o’clock. A world lies before 
one’s eyes—a world divided into little kingdoms, over 
each of which reigns one of the famous dames de la 
Halle, with a certain sort of curious aristocracy of her 
own by reason of her hereditary rights. Should her fief 
become vacant only, one person could be invested with 
it. There is no dividing it up in the family. The heir 
will be a daughter whom the mother has chosen, and who 
has aided her for at least six months. For the fief is in- 
alienable. It is impossible, except by fraud, to enlarge it 
or to rent it to anybody else. And so the dames de la 
Halle perpetuate in their persons down to our day the days 
of the old régime. They chaff and laugh in the midst of 
their world of life and motion and color, full of the fra- 
grance of green things and the delicious breath of the 
country. And as one makes her way through white- 
capped bonnes with great market-baskets on their arms, 
serious-looking maitres d’hétel who have come in cabs, 
and bright-faced housekeepers exhilarated by the early 
morning air, she thinks once more how Paris manages to 
make everything into a tradition, and in consequence to 
invest everything with charm. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 














sie requirements of modern dress at this period 

of the world’s history are just a trifle overwhelm- 
ing, when all the details thereof have to be consid- 
ered, for it is now necessary to have everything perfect 
in cut and fit, even when the material is of inexpensive 
quality. The gentlewoman has always been said to attach 
more importance to her lingerie than to her gowns, and 
the dozens and dozens of each garment considered quite 
imperative to a trousseau were very depressing to women 
of limited income. 

In these days there is no accumulating—as was once 
the case—of twelve dozen night-gowns, twelve dozen che- 
mises, etc.; but it must be confessed there is quite as 
much money expended on the fewer articles that are 
chosen, and hand-sewing and real lace still have the fas- 
cination they have always possessed for the lover of 
dainty and refined underwear. However, for those who 
cannot afford the most expensive, there is still a wide 
range of choice, and a little care exercised when buying 
machine-sewed garments will often be well repaid by the 
veritable bargains that are to be found. 


UNDERWEAR AT THE RECENT SALES. 


When to buy is quite a serious consideration for the 
woman who makes the judicious spending of money her 
serious work in life. During January and February, 
when the summer fabrics are first displayed, there are 
also sales of underwear, and at this time the clever shop- 
per finds many a good bargain. There is not a great deal 
of change in the different styles of under-garments. al- 
though there seems to be a tendency to revive the chemise, 
which is now to be had in very sheer material, well fitted, 
so there is no unnecessary fulness under the corset, and 
most charmingly trimmed around the shoulders with ruffles 
of embroidery and lace, always with a beading through 
which ribbon isrun. The ruffle is long enough to fall over 
the top of the corset, and acts partly as a corset cover, which 
latter garment is always somewhat of a trial, and is not 
really necessary in these days of brocaded corsets and silk- 
lined waists. Drawers are made very wide, sometimes 
gathered in below the knee, but generally finished with a 
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wide band of insertion and deep ruffle of embroidery. 
These, like all other underwear, are now made with much 
more regard to fit than was formerly the case, and are 
gathered into a yoke-band. 

Night-gowns are made with collars which extend far 
over the shoulders, and are rolled back from the throat; 
bows of ribbon tie the sides together just at the throat, and 
also at the waist-line, while bands of insertion hold the 
fulness of the sides under the collar in place. The finest 
cambric is used even in winter, while linen lawn is not 
considered too thin for summer wear; some people cannot 
wear linen next the skin, and so there are a great many 
varieties shown in muslin, but the model is the same in all. 
The great objection to ready-made night-gowns is, unless 
in the very expensive ones, that they are not made wide 
enough; there should always be an extra piece put in at 
the sides to give the desired width; and if the breadth 
across the shoulders is not enough, the night-gown wears a 
most depressingly short time. Silk night-gowns are always 
shown at the sales, but have never yet come into general 
use, and are not considered as good style as the linen ones, 
which cost fully as much when they are in the least elab- 
orately made. 


DRESSING-SACQUES AND MATINEES. 


To slip on when arranging one’s hair or to wear in one’s 
bedroom are a multitude of dainty jackets with loose flow- 
ing sleeves and fronts. In fine cambric and linen, trimmed 
with lace or embroidery, or both, these garments are ex- 
ceedingly pretty and useful, for they are so made that they 
launder well. At the back they are shaped in to the fig- 
ure, but the fronts are quite loose, and tied together at 
throat and waist with mbbons. Some of the newest are 
in what is now known as the Empire style, but which was 
at one time called the Watteau pleat, and are made of 
heavier material, such as silk, cashmere, flannel, etc. Those 
of silk clean well, better in most instances than the woollen 
fabrics, and do not soil so easily. Imitation Valenciennes 
lace is the favorite trimming, although some prefer the 
other French laces. 

Eider-down dressing-jackets and flannel ones are now 
sold at wonderfully low prices. For 95 cents are many 
pretty ones—of course absolutely plain, but in charming 
colors. On the other hand, for those who wish to spend 
money, there are marvellous creations of crépe desante and 
a lined silk, which cannot be bought for less than 

25. . 

Matinées are very attractive, and one noticeable pattern 
of mauve silk has the skirt laid in fine accordion pleats, 
and trimmed with three bands of lace insertion and a deep 
lace ruffle. The jacket, fitted in at the back, has a broad 
collar, which at the back is pointed. This has insertion 
and ruffle of lace, and in front there are wide revers, 
trimmed with double ruffles of the lace. At throat and 
waist are ribbons of the color of the silk. This same 
gown is made up in different colors, and is exceedingly 
good in black and white. It seems desirable now in all 
the matinées to use just as much material and trimming 
as possible, and to hide all the lines of the figure; but it 
must be confessed there is no costume a woman wears 
which is so comfortable or becoming if it is well made 
and there is no limiting the yards of material. Freshness 
and daintiness must always accompany a matinée, so for 
economy's sake it may sometimes be best to use dark 
colors and black lace in place of the light silk and white 
lace; but it cannot truthfully be said they are as smart a 
combination. 


PETTICOATS. 


Silk petticoats are more than ever the fashion, and it is 
quite the exception now to see the white cambrics with 
street costumes. There are many different styles in these 
petticoats, and the prices of the ready-made range from 
#4 50 to $80 and upwards. The cheapest are to be had at 
the sales. They are made with Spanish flounce edged 
with a ruffle; sometimes there is a feather - bone run 
through the hem, but generally that is left for the pur- 
chaser to attend to. Striped and plain taffeta and a very 
cheap quality of moiré are among them; but it is con- 
siderable of a lottery as to the wear, and it seems impos- 
sible to determine which will be a joy and delight and 
which will within a fortnight show tiny pinholes and 
then cracks through the entire skirt. A good rule to fol- 
low is to choose one that has not much dressing or stiff- 
ening in the silk, and then a dress-extender or steel braid 
can be arranged to give the required flare. 

The elaborate and expensive silk petticoats are made of 
rich material, with ruffles and flounces galore, with yards of 
insertion and lace and knots of ribbon. The same pattern 
of skirt is, however, used—fitted carefully over the hips, 
and with all the fulness gathered into a small space at the 
back, and the skirt arranged on a yoke or with drawing- 
strings. The great advantage of the many ruffles and 
ruches at the bottom of the skirt is that they make the gown 
worn over it stand well out from the feet, and give a smart 
look to the plainest of costumes. One of the latest fads 
is to trim these silk petticoats with two ruffles of silk a 
quarter of a yard wide, very tightly pleated in accordion 
pleats and pinked at either edge, and then sewed on in 
festoons caught at equal distances with rosettes or bows. 
The light colors and white heavily trimmed with white 
Valenciennes insertion are exceedingly smart, and can easi- 
ly be cleaned, 

For summer wear, of course, the wash skirts will again 
be in fashion. The smartest of these are trimmed with 
broad ruffles of open-work embroidery, which is machine- 
made, but wonderfully like the embroidery that in years 
gone by was all done by hand. The upper part of the 
petticoat is made to fit, but no fuller than is necessary, 
while the flounce must measure at least four yards. A 
plan that is not without its advantages is to make the 
flounce of finer and more expensive quality than the body 
of the skirt, and this saves considerable money besides. 
The upper part of the petticoat requires to be made of 
heavier material. 
_ Crépe de santé short petticoats are, as always, bewilder- 
ingly pretty, and even the flannel are much daintier than 
they used to be. It seems quite important, even for the 
flannel petticoats, to have ribbon and ribbon bows; but 
really this fad requires the services of a maid, for it takes 
-_ a little time to put in and take out the ribbons when 

garments are cleaned or laundered, and the so-called 
wash ribbons are in most instances a snare and a delusion; 
for though they may not fade, they are not improved by 
any cleansing process. 
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HOME TOILETTES. 


yun = yey gown of yellow crépe de Chine has the front seams of the skirt 
+. beaded, and toward the bottom ornamented with vines of embroidery. A nar- 
row band of mink-tail fur is at theedge. The waist has a yoke and corselet of white 
silk with spangled embroidery. The crépe de Chine is gathered full above and be- 
low the corselet, is edged with fur around the yoke, and finished with a yellow satin 
belt at the waist. The sleeves are slashed and edged with fur at the wrist, and on 
the shoulders are trimmed with tabs attached to the corselet. 

A white canvas house gown is trimmed with white mohair braid, which is put 
around the skirt in four rows that cross and end in short loops on the front. The 
bolero jacket is crossbarred with diagonal rows of braid. The front opens on a box- 
pleated moiré vest, and the back divides on a moiré insertion also. The deep girdle 
and a flaring ruff are of moiré. 

The lace collar illustrated is of cof- 
fee-colored guipure trimmed with a 
quantity of lighter net lace. The 
latter forms a plissé underneath the 
edge at the back, revers with a fan- 
pleating on the front, and a full ruff 
around the neck, sustained by a large 
satin ribbon bow at the back. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF 
EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 
T is strange that any one who is 
abreast, of the times should cen- 
sure out-door exercise for a girl, as 
one must see in the generation of 
young women growing up the ben- 
efits resulting from physical activity. 

There is nothing more conducive 
toa girl's health than being in the air 
and sunshine, where she may develop 
her muscles, expand her lungs, and 
lay up a store of vitality as a life-long 
blessing. Surely this is preferable to 

LACE COLLAR. staying in-doors, propped up by cush- 
ions, reading novels,and eating candy 
or sipping tea. The former is certain 

to develop into strong, vigorous womanhood, physically and mentally, while the 
other is sure to injure her health and disposition by dawdling in-doors. 

And yet there are men and women so narrow-minded as to declare the girl whose 
life is one of action likely to become masculine in her manners and ideas, although 
they cannot explain why playing tennis, sailing, or riding should make her nature 
coarser and her morals more lax than those of a girl whose life is one of indolence. 
Nevertheless, such a theory seems firmly implanted in the minds of some illogical and 
prejudiced people, who fail to recognize any medium between the girl who takes no 
exercise and the few who carry it to an extreme. 


It is ignorance pure and simple that proclaims the lackadaisical girl the only type 
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of refinement. If illiberal women would inform 
themselves before so unjustly condemning, they 
might realize the harm they do where they could 
accomplish so much good. 

They seem not to think it wrong to play ten- 
nis or to ride a little, for they permit their own 
children to do these; it is more frequently when 
some one’s else daughter excels in these or simi- 
lar sports that they are shocked. They shudder 
at the publicity, forgetting that it is attendant 
upon success in anything, and that it is hardly 
fair to accept mediocrity as unobjectionable 
while those who excel are held up for censure. 

It is well known that the physical state pow- 
erfully influences the mental and moral tone, and 
no one can deny that judicious exercise assists 
the organs in the performance of their functions. 
Therefore not only is the health promoted, but 
it follows that the mind, too, is invigorated, 
strengthened, and improved. 

A young girl usually has a fund of energy and - 
enthusiasm that will find an outlet in some way. Fic. 2.—BACK OF WHITE WOOL 
How much wiser to teach her to use it in laying GOWN FIG. 1. 
up a supply of health that will keep her well and 
cheerful than to allow her exuberance of spirits 
to lead her into mischievous escapades. If guarded too closely for this, her vivacity 
given no vent, and the expansion of body and brain hindered, her existence will be 
unnatural and unprofitable. She may indeed acquire much book knowledge, but so 
can the girl who is resting after her out-door exertions, with perceptions sharpened, 
mind refreshed, and a keener appreciation of what she reads. 

Sports serve to strengthen the character by developing qualities in which women 
are often deficient. Self-reliance is one of the valuable lessons thus taught, the 
quick decisions and immediate action required becoming a habit which unconscious- 
ly affects the conduct outside of the sport that has developed it. Patience, perse- 
verance, and judgment are also among the qualities encouraged, and a cool head, a 
quick eye, and muscles under control are some of the results. 

It is generally acknowledged that the growth of interest in athletics at colleges 
has done much to improve the moral tone of undergraduates. A great part of the 
time which a dozen years ago was spent in drinking and brawling is now devoted to 
training for rowing, baseball football, or track events. 

If it is conceded that regular exercise improves the morals as well as the physique of 
men, the same should apply to women. At least it will furnish them with interests 
other than gossip, clothes, and flirtations; while, contrary to the assertions of some, 
it need not interfere with the cultivation of whatever taste they may have for music, 
literature, or art. Even her appearance may be improved by exercise. A sunken 
chest and narrow shoulders can be remedied, a small arm enlarged, weak muscles 
strengthened, and flesh that is flabby made firm. 

To produce the best effects, the work done should not be distasteful. For instance, 
it is a mistake to force riding upon any one who fears a horse, or to insist upon 
making a practical sailor of one who dislikes the water. There are so many sports 
from which to choose that all should be able to find one that for them combines 
health and pleasure. I have endeavored to point out a few of the many benefits to 
be derived from out-door sports, but it should be remembered that in all exercise 
regularity, rather than great effort, yields the best results. Work should ve begun 
RECEPTION GOWN, gradually, and slowly increased as it needs less exertion. 

















It is better to take up one branch of sport, and strive 
to excel in that, than to try many and become proficient 
in none. A woman should beware of taxing her strength 
too far, thereby doing harm instead of good. When tired 
she should stop; nervous strength might enable her to go 
on, but such a drain on the system exhausts her reserve 
force, and is therefore injurious. 

A little —— and common-sense bestowed on the 
manner of taking exercise will guard against error and 
enable a woman to add greatly to her health and happiness. 

A thorough appreciation of what this means, not only 
to the present generation, but to that which is to come, 
should lead to the encouragement of every attempt to re- 
move what remnants there may yet be of old-time preju- 
dice against girls and women leading an active and health- 
ful life. C. pe Hurst. 


HANGINGS CONSIDERED AS 
FURNITURE. 

N the thoughtful furnishing of a room one does not al- 

ways consider the relative value of parts, and that the 
one thing which gives more effect than any other is often 
the least considered. 
Women _ generally 
think a long time 
over the kind of 
chair or the kind of 
sofa they introduce 
into their houses, but 
they leave the cur- 
tains or hangings for 
the last or least con 
sideration, when, in 
point of fact, the 
chair or sofa is sat 
upon and passes im- 
mediately out of no- 
tice, while the cur 
tain or portiére is 
hung in everybody's 
line of sight and can 
not be ignored 

As far as the ele- 
ment of beauty is 
concerned, a room 
can have attractive 
and interesting pic- 
tures and beautiful 
draperies and it is 
really furnished,and 
this is because these 
things are always on 
the line of sight. 

It may have a dull 
carpet or no carpet, 
handsome chairs and 
tables or very cheap 
and ugly ones, but if 
there are beautiful 
pictures on the walls 
and beautiful color 
at the windows and 
doors, it will convey 
the impression of 
beauty, and that is 
what we require of 
it. 

And these things 
at their best are, or 
ought to be, heir- 
looms, so that when 
one buys a really 
good picture, or ac- 
quires a really beau- 
tiful hanging, it isa 
thing for the enjoy- 
ment of more than 
one generation 

It is this consider- 
ation of lastingness 
or durability which 
has encouraged all 
the beautiful pro- 
ductions of embroid- 
ery in the world,and 
excused the bestow- 
al of time = and 
painstaking thought, 
which might, per 
haps, have been used 
for more unques- 
tioned results A 
piece of embroidery 
successfully §com- 
pleted is a thing 
of such undoubted 
beauty that one no 
more questions the 
cost of labor in its 
production than if it 
were a picture. The 
labor has been trans 
mitted into perma 
nent value, which 
it would certainly 
not have if it had 
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The embroiderer belongs far more to the woman of the 
past, man’s ideal woman, the woman toward whom his 
thoughts are apt to turn regretfully as he smokes his even- 
ing cigar and lies down to pleasant dreams. The painting 
woman is the new woman, who has entered his workshop 
or his studio and meddled with his tools or brushes, and 
uses them perhaps not unsuccessfully. All the same he 
has been accustomed to considering them Ais, and feels 
like the little boy in the nursery whose sister neglects her 
doll and insists upon running his locomotive. He does 
not want her doll. Why should she want his locomotive? 

It is bad, to be sure, but there will still be doll-tenders 
and embroiderers left in the world, and it will be a joy to 
them to find themselves newly appreciated. 

As I have said, the gifts of the painter and embroiderer 
are akin, but as a rule the painter has had far more thor- 
ough cultivation in art; consequently when a woman who 
paints sets her hand to embroidery she is apt to find some 
short-cuts to effective results which the embroiderer pure 
and simple is not equal to. 

One occasionally finds in studios a hanging which is 
distinguished for beauty of color and effectiveness of de- 
sign which yet has been the liberal result of comparative- 








been expended in a 

thousand and one 

methods of time- 

spending which we 

are wont to distinguish as useful. This is by no means a 
plea for expenditure of time in embroidery, for in fact no 
one should spend time and effort in embroidery unless she 
is called to it, any more than any one should spend time 
in painting who has not the gift which. makes painting 
valuable. 

But in truth the talent for embroidery is, in a degree, 
the painter’s gift. It requires the same subtlety of choice 
and absolute enjoyment of color, the same correct judg- 
ment of form and proportion, and the same foreknowledge 
of effect; but the temperament of the embroiderer is apt to 
be very different from that of the painter, for patience and 
love of meditative occupation must belong to the one, 
while the other may be as full of variety and moods as 
nature herself, 


FRENCH RECEPTION COSTUME.—[Sze Pace 112.) 


ly little labor, and these things are good lessons to the em- 
broiderer. 

Naturally, appliqué is the favorite method of the artist- 
embroiderer, who by its use can make a bit of contrast- 
ing textile do the work of many solid stitches laid side by 
side; and truly, as one of them asked, 

‘“ Where is the sense of producing a patch of color with 
_ needle which can be far more dexterously done by the 
oom?” 

As this was essentially a new woman I did not try to 
explain to her the charm of dexterous stitchery, for she 
could no more have understood it than we can understand 
Nature's silent ways of manufacturing leaf and flower in 
her magical underground workshops. 

All the same, the painter method of producing effect is 
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a good one; indeed it is undoubtedly the very best for 
large hangings, or pieces which are not to be held in the 
hand and pored over with ever-increasing delight, as one 
may pore over an old missal, or used as accessories to 
costly attire, or for small household and every-day use. 

The first and principal thing to be considered in hang 
ings—namely, color—and the uext, that of graceful and 
agreeable design, can be far more easily accomplished by 
appliqué, and far more effectively than by stitchery. All 
the charms of shading and variation of tint, as well as the 
precision and delicacy of stitchery, ure apt to be lost in 
a large hanging. It attracts the eye, and is judged as a 
whole rather than in detail. 

I saw an extremely good instance of this the other day 
in two curtains of widely different origin hanging in a 
painter's studio. One large broad drapery was hung in 
front of a recess filled with frames and canvases and vth- 
er painters’ lumber. It charmed the eye at once by its 
color and texture as well as by the style and character of 
design. It was a piece of pink-white long-piled velvet, 
the pink tint being produced by a red backing in the 
weaving—a backing which showed through the yellowish- 
white of the velvet pile in waves of pale crimson. 

These color- waves 
were emphasized by 
a narrow strip of 
crimson velvet, of a 
very close, satiny 
texture, entirely sur- 
rounding the cur 
tain. In the centre 
an elaborate armorial 
design of the same 
material was skilful- 
ly applied. 

The difference of 
texture was at once 
a point of value, and 
the concentration of 
color in the centre 
was an intensifica- 
tion of the mysteri- 
ous color - waves, 
which ran over the 
surface like flames. 

The armorial de- 
sign suggested a 
background of time 
and human history, 
and taken altogether 
it was not only a 
thing of reyal beauty 
to the eye, but a 
pleasant point of in- 
terest to the mind. 
In other words, the 
design gave a sense 
of intellectual inter- 
est as well as plea- 
sure in form. 

The other example 
was in an old piece 
of English embroid 
ery — unmistakably 
English, although 
bought in Venice; an 
almost indistinguish- 
able mass of the 
finest stitchery upon 
a breadth of satin 
yellowed by time. 
Greens and yellows 
and pinks were the 
predominant colors, 
but all so shaded 
and fused, both by 
the skill of the em- 
broiderer and the 
softening of years, 
that the whole effect 
was that of a silvery 
glitter, like a twelfth- 
century stained-glass 
window, all one har- 
mony of divers col- 
ors. It was a price- 
less piece, ‘‘a thing 
to go down on one’s 
knees to,” an enthu- 
siastic visitor said, 
and altogether it ex- 
cited a more refined 
and thoughtful plea- 
sure than the other. 
But that other was 
far more decorative, 
and we all know that 
the decorative spirit 
is the spirit of the 
hour, aud it is for 
this reason that I 
make the distinction 
between appliqué 
and embroidery, that 
the former is more 
applicable for hang- 
ings, and tlhe latter 
for exceptional and 
personal purposes. 

Caxpack WHexk LER. 








SOME AUTHORITIES ON GENIUS, 


T was Dr. Johnson who once said that genius was ‘‘an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” Lately another 
writer, Mr. Andrew Lang, has advocated the opposite 
theory. ‘‘ Genius,” he says, “‘ is an unmeasured capacity 
for doing things without taking pains.” 

These two definitions describe powers of entirely oppo 
site character. One implies infinite patience, and with 
ability to apply it in special directions. The other is a 
natural gift or power in some special line of work. One 
is the power that comes to the perfectly trained intellect. 
The other is the gift for inspirational or intentional work. 

There are many and great differences between these two 
powers. Which is the higher may be a matter of opinion. 
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And whether one has more right to be called ‘‘ genius” 
than the other is also debatable. But it is certainly true 
that although inspirational work often accomplishes won- 
derful results, our Pegasus only attains his most miracu- 
lous flights after he has been trained to respond to the 
touch upon the rein. 

If the genius which is inspirational is great, surely that 
‘power of doing things without taking pains” (which is 
what inspirational power means) must become still grand- 
er when it is supplemented by ‘‘a capacity for taking in- 
finite pains.” In short, neither power is complete without 
the other. And there have been rare cases where the in- 
spirational genius perceived this, and was willing to go 
through that course of arduous training which ‘a capa- 
city for taking infinite pains” means. ; 

Such a gevius as that is still more rare than the genius 
described by Dr. Johuson or by Mr. Lang. For willingness 
to learn to do by intellectual power what we can already 
do by intuitional power supposes a more wonderful in- 
sight than ‘‘ men of genius” often possess. 

But the perfect genius, one would fancy, would be a 
man gifted in both directions, and only by using bis will 
to determine the perfection of his powers could he be- 
come thus complete. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
VI.—RATIONAL DRESS. 


T° be ideally comfortable and well, a child should, dur- 
ing the first year of life, be clothed entirely in silk 
and wool. Knitted silk shirts in summer and wool in win- 
ter, with socks of the same material, make, with the napkin, 
one complete cover for the little body. Harsh, heavy, or 
coarse flannels should never be placed next the delicate 
skin of a young baby. The underwear that an adult finds 
grateful for its = woolly roughness may so irritate an 
infant as to induce serious nervous trouble. We may 
now, however, obtain at moderate cost dainty knitted 
woollen shirts or flannel stockinet of such exquisite tex- 
ture as to feel soft to even the rose-leaf delicacy of a new 
born baby’s skin. The garments that are worn over this 
should be made in princesse style, now known as the Ger 
trude pattern, without bands or strings, and buttoned be 
hind, so that they can all be put on together. The inside 
dress should be of wool. Canton flannel as a material 
for infants’ clothes is altogether an abomination. It is 
heavy and stiffand thick, but never warm, Cambric skirts 
and waists are entirely unnecessary, and in such degree 
as they add weight and bulk are really injurious. The 
garment worn immediately under the dress may be of 
silk-warped flannel, which will answer the requirements 
of warmth, and yet will not show too deep a yellow 
through the thin dress. The dress itself, for comfort as 
well as beauty, may wisely be made of white China silk. 


For a young baby, in cold weather, two garments are 
needed between the under- skirt and the dress. These 
should be made, one of Jaeger white stockinet, and the 
other of silk-warped flannel. Neither one should be more 
than long enough to cover the feet. These materials are 
so beautiful that they will require no embroidery or 
trimming. Simple feather-stitching will be sufficient 
to render both garments fit for a princess; and yet they 
will not cost as much, and will be more durable than the 
usual long, heavily embroidered flannel skirt, and the 
longer, much-betrimmed cambric abomination called an 
over-skirt. Properly apparelled in the silk and woollen 
clothing, a baby has every garment as soft and warm as 
his own delicate flesh, and cannot be irritated or hampered 
by bis dress, at least. 

Silk-warped flannel skirts and white China silk dresses 
have an extravagant sound, and undoubtedly seem quite 
beyond the purse of many, who yet really spend on gar- 
ments that are at once inartistic and unhealthful double 
the amount that would be needed to purchase these articles. 
The layette usually provided for a child is a barbarism. 
It is elaborate, yet not beautiful; expensive, but not use- 
ful; troublesome to make and keep iu repair, and yet not 
comfortable for the wearer 

White China silk costs from fifty cents to a dollar a 
yard. The dress, like the flannel under-garments, may be 
made entirely plain, and, at most, should not be more than 
forty inches long. The expense of such a dress is not 
more than half that of the ordinary hideous over-embroid- 
ered gown, which is beyond home skill to make or home 
talent to launder. 


On the subject of napkins a word remains to be said. 
The most expensive is not here the best. Cotton napkins 
are much to be preferred to linen ones. The linen allows 
the moisture to pass through and to saturate the clothing. 
The cotton absorbs and retains it. Of course the baby 
should not be allowed to remain wet after his condition is 
discovered; but even the brief time that must occasionally 
elapse before be receives proper attention makes the fact 
that wet linen is much colder than wet cotton of no small 
importance. Put the extra money that liven napkins 
would cost into a larger number of cotton ones. It is 
almost impossible to prepare too many. 

Habit is a great helper in keeping the baby dry, just as 
it proves to be in making him sleep and eat. If for a few 
weeks an infant is changed promptly every time he re- 
quires it, he will learn to grunt and fuss significantly when- 
ever he is wet, conveying as clearly as if by word that he 
wants and expects to be relieved from discomfort. 

Among the habits which materially contribute to the 
maintenance of good health, and which should be early es- 
tablished, is that of regular movements of tle bowels. It 
is possible to accustom even very young bubies to using 
the chair—some experienced nurses maintain at as enrly an 
age as two or three months. But even if it is moter hy it 
is probably undesirable for any baby under six months of 
age either to sit on the chair or to be held in an upright po- 
sition over it. It is possible that less harm results from 
the usual method of using the napkin than from this con- 
stant disturbing and handling. But somewhere between 
the ages of six months and a year, according to the strength 
and physical development of the individual, this habit of 
cleanliness may usually be established without injury to 
the child and with less difficulty than at any later age. 

The mother or nurse should, however, take the whole 
burden of the lesson upon herself, and pot lay any part of 
it upon the baby, for whose feeble brain the task of re- 
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membering or indicating the necessity for the chair is an 
unwise strain. The whole aim of the first six months 
should be to make the body grow and to keep the brain 
quiet. 


A child less than a year old must never be disciplined 
in the sense of being expected to make a conscious mental 
effort. It should be trained only so far as habit, and not 
conscious effort, aids us, and then only in those physical 
functions, such as sleeping and eating, which are with the 
child purely animal. That is, we must not at this imma- 
ture age keep the child on the chair for any length of 
time, or endeavor to impress upon his mind the necessity 
of emptying bowels or bladder at that particular moment. 
We should rather shoulder the responsibility ourselves, 
and so carefully time our efforts that they coincide with 
the natural inclinations of the baby, thus making the les- 
son pow rather than mental. 

All disciplinary efforts for the first two years of life 
should be in the line of establishing and strengthening 
physical habits. At the same time we must make every 
effort not only not to encourage, but actually to retard, any 
complicated mental effort. It would be better to delay 
the formation of the habit of using the chair until the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second year than 
to impose on the child any sense of responsibility, or to 
encou it to any conscious effort to communicate its 
wants. If we can so accurately anticipate the child’s 
wants as to hold him over the chair for a minute just at 
the right time, and have the inspiration to continue this 

ractice with —— regularity, then the physical com- 
ort alone will in most cases induce the child to respond 
to one’s efforts. 





= OME of the New York girls are giggling over a ‘‘ com- 
\) ing-out tea” which a young man is going to give to 
bring out his younger brother. They are all wondering 
whether the debutant will carry a bouquet, and there are 
rumors that vegetable bouquets have been ordered to be 
sent to him for the auspicious day when he will make bis 
bow to society. It will no doubt be a very attractive 
affair. 


Next week will bring the birthday of one of our girls, 
and her friends have decided to break the monotony and 
give her a surprise party. Surprise parties, as a rule, are 
never a surprise to any one concerned. The person to 
whom one is given prepares for her guests, dresses herself 
up in her best ‘‘ bib and tucker,” and when the door-bell 
rings, picks up a book hurriedly, and seats herself (as com- 
posedly as she can) by her lamp to read. As the guests 
rush in and take possession of her apartments, with laugh- 
ter and cries of ‘*‘ Happy birthday!” or whatever the occa- 
sion may be, she puts on an appropriate look of surprise 
to welcome them, but that is about all the surprise there 
is in it. 

This surprise party will be something quite different. 
The girl to whom it is to be given will know absolutely 
nothing about it. It is arranged by a set of girls who have 
mastered, so far as we know, the wonderful art of keeping 
a secret. The party will consist of just twenty young 
girls and men. Each one is to take something towards 
the supper, the refreshments equally divided up between 
them. They will meet at the house which is nearest to 
the ‘‘ birthday girl,” at half past eight. Of course her 
mother had to be told, but she was the only one; no con- 
fidential communications to the younger brothers and 
sisters! A stage is to call for the surprise party, as it is 
thought the easiest way of transportation for all they will 
have to take with them, and it will also relieve the party 
from the necessity of servants. Some of the clever ones 
have arranged an amateur Hungarian band. They will 
disappear from the drawing-room at a given signal from 
the leader and don red coats and caps, which the girls have 
made out of red muslin, and trimmed most gorgeously 
with gilt paper, cut out in buttons and gold braid, in true 
Hungarian fashion. There will be three girls and three 
men in this original orchestra, and the instruments on 
which they will discourse sweet music during a part of the 
evening will be ka-zoos, jews-harps, an accordion, a man- 
dolin, and a banjo to twang the accompaniment. 

Another surprise in store, which will be served on the 
supper table after that meal is over, is a monster “‘ Jack 
Horner cake,” with a birthday present in it from every 
member of the party. The oaks will be in a large brand- 
new bread-pan, and the icing of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion will be made of delicate pink, white, and green tissue- 
npr formed into roses and leaves. Of course there will 

» twenty-one candles and a life-candle. The contents of 
the pie will be trifles only, but each one is to be neatly 
tied up with bright satin ribbons, and every article will 
contain an appropriate verse to the festive occasion—more 
amusing probably than poetic. Many other little surprises 
are arranged, but we have not been told definitely what 
they are to be. Atall events, no pains or trouble has been 
spared, and if the birthday girl refuses to be very, very 
much surprised, it wil) not be the fault of her friends. 


A certain set of young married women in town started 
what they call a ‘‘ Midwinter Club” not long since. It 
sounded most attractive to the girls; so, as they were not 
included in the invitations, they have started one of their 
own. They have just had their first meeting, of which 
there are to be only three. The next one will be a theatre 
party. ‘Two rows of seats in the orchestra have been be- 
spoken, and the members of the club will go to the Wal- 
dorf afterwards for supper. The last meeting will take 
the form of a fancy-dress dance, which seems to be quite 
the thing this winter. As the number of members is limit- 
ed, there is a proposition on hand to make it a ‘domino 

y”—that is to say, dominoes and masks over fancy 
dresses for the girls the first part of the evening. 

Six of them have put their heads together and concoct- 
ed rather a clever idea to take their partners in. They 
will all six go in black dominoes, white masks, black Spar- 
ish lace veils over their heads (pinned on closely, so as 
to completely disguise all possibility of recognition), and 
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white gloves. They are all about the same height, so no 
doubt there will be no end of fun. The men must select 
their partners before they are unmasked, and no subse- 
quent changes will be allowed, as the girls will insist on 
the carrying out of the programme. Poor men! The 
— will be danced after the masks and dominoes are 
removed. 


When golf first began to be the rage here, and when all 
the golf enthusiasts began to get themselves up in the 
golfiest kind of costumes, the girls took to knitting golf 
stockings. The next ers we heard of was that the most 
attractive and comfortable golf waistcoats were being 
made—a combination of silk and wool worked on canvas 
with most successful results. Now they are making some- 
thing new for golf, particularly winter go)f—they are knit- 
ting golf caps, both for themselves and for their cousins, 
brothers, and others. They can be made in a few hours, 
and are very much like the toboggan caps the little 
boys wear, without the long point and tassel. In fact, 
on are almost the exact shape of the Jersey caps worn 
by little English boys with their Jersey suits. The girls 
are making them in colors to correspond with the waist- 
coats and stockings—in alternate rows of black and yel- 
low, for instance. They look very smart, and are warm 
about the ears when the golfers are tramping over the 
snow after their balls. Epita LAWRENCE. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


| yee daughter of Eve has a hankering after the 
occult, therefore I make no apologies for the subject 
of the following observations. We are, too, very credu- 
lous (as most men will admit), and it is generally easier 
for us to believe in a ghost than to investigate it. On these 
hankerings and this credulity hundreds of persons, more 
or less clever, trade. Some of them believe in their own 
powers, and are deeply burt if any one hints that they 
possess only imaginations. I have had persona] experi- 
ence with a few of these far-seeing women, and they im 
pressed me with their absolute sincerity. One is a palmist 
—a chiromancer, or whatever she calls herself; she tells 
the character from the hand, often with startling exacti 
tude; she informs you of various incidents of your past 
life—of which _ ure alrendy very well aware, yet which 
she can’t possibly know—in a way to raise the hair; and 
she predicts, with indifferent success, the future. 

She is the only person I ever heard of who can read 
names in people’s hands, Beware, oh woman! If there 
be one person who has influenced your life more than all 
others, the name (shall I say Ais name?) is written in your 
hand! It isa positive fact that Mrs. can read it there 
Unless, indeed, one accounts for the mystery on the 
grounds usually taken now by the Psychical Research 
Society, who attribute everything to telepathy. The palm 
ist told me ‘‘all things that ever I did” (and how glad I 
felt they were not worse!), and ended by spelling out a 
name. She tried to show me the letters, but I couldn't 
see anything but a mass of unmeaning lines, and an ir 
regular O. I turned cold, and remarked, politely, ‘‘ You 
are the devil.” 1 meant it as a compliment, and she took 
it as such. Her fee was ten shillings and sixpence (she 
earned it well), which I paid, and then I left her, full of 
thought. Sbe now asks a guinea, and er door is besieged 
by the carriages of the great. 





For ten shillings and sixpence this lady gave me only 
one husband, but I have another acquaintance in the oc 
cult line who gave me two for five shillings! This gener 
ous person is a crystal-gazer. Crystal-gazing is extremely 
fashionable in London. Some ladies in the best societ 
“gaze.” It is done by simply holding a clear glass ball 
in the hand in a way to exclude surrounding objects, and 
then concentrating the attention on the ball. If you are an 
inspired person—a “ psychic”’—you will see a series of 
pictures, smal] but clear, in the crystal; these are often of 
a prophetic character; and I am bound to say that I have 
heard of several extraordinary cases in which these proph- 
ecies have been fulfilled. 

Miss Donnelly (as I will call her, for she is Irish), be- 
sides crystal-gazing, goes into trances (when hypnotized), 
and telis fortunes with cards, ordinary ones and “taro.” 
The latter, she says, never lie; they have strange pictures 
on them, and are exceedingly old and respectable in the 
estimation of the psychically illuminated; but I have clean 
forgotten their pedigree. 


I met Miss Donnelly at a small lunch party given by a 
doctor whose hobby is hypnotism. He knew that I was 
**keen on” ghosts, and was kind enough to bring about 
the meeting. Besides the seeress, the host, and myself, the 
party consisted of an English Buddhist, a colonel and his 
wife, and a young clergyman. The Buddhist was. of 
course, a vegetarian, and we chaffed him. I remember 
his eating a poached egg. and being told that he had de- 
stroyed the earthly envelope of some poor little unborn 
chicken-soul. He took it calmly, as one of the first les 
sons learned at the shrine of Buddha is self-control. We 
were impatient to see Miss Donnelly sent to sleep by the 
doctor. After about two strokes of his hand in the air 
she succumbed. We took turns in holding her hand 
while the doctor asked her questions. With me she was 
a signal failure, and I willingly gave place to the colonel. 
The siby] told him unhesitatingly that he had formerly 
been Charles I. (‘‘ No wonder you complained of sore 
throat just now,” observed one of the party.) The colonel, 
a tall thin man with a not un-Stuart-like cast of face, did 
not know whether to look pleased or huffy. Very little 
more was forth-coming in the way of information, so his 
wife succeeded him. 

** You were a wicked woman,” droned the sleeper, with 
a delightful brogue. ‘‘ You were a Roman lady named 
Fulyia.” (Sine meant Fulvia.) I have forgotten the rest, 
but that was the cream of the afternoon’s entertainment. 
The colonel’s wife looked abashed. She is a gentle, well- 
bred, and highly virtuous lady, and did not relish her 
spiritual progenitress at all. The doctor released the hy 
notized lady, and she rubbed her eyes in a childlike man- 
ner, asking, innocently, ‘‘ Have I been asleep, docther?” 


I know a “‘ lady of quality ” who consults Miss Donnelly 
about every trivial act of ber daily life. She would 
hardly buy a new gown without asking the opinion of 
the cards. I thought there might be more in the powers 
of the woman than had hitherto been revealed to me, and 
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one day sought her in her humble, uninviting lodgings. 
(With all their knowledge of the infinite and the un- 
knowable, these creatures ure generally poor. Why?) 

Miss Donnelly received me warmly, and we settled down 
to business. The crystal revealed the fact that I had two 
men if love with me—a fair and a dark. (Cards and 
crystals are proverbially immoral.) Pictures of my second 
husband came and went in the magic ball; but he never 
would turn his face towards the gazer. I was anxious 
to know whether he wore a beard or only a mustache (my 
favorite type of manly beauty at that time had a beard, | 
think), but all that Miss Donnelly could vouch for was 
that his hair was dark and shiny. I liked the shiny part, 
because it sounded well brushed. 

** Your husband will die in about two years,” said Miss 
Donnelly. 

“I don’t want him to die,” I answered, meekly. ‘I 
like him.” 

‘I know that, me dear, but you carn’t help it. It is to 
be,” said she, solemnly. Then her eyes became glued to 
the crystal. ‘‘ As thrue as yer live,” said she, ‘‘1 see ye 
a widow! Y’are kneelin’ on a new-made grave. You're 
dressed in widow’s weeds. You've a long crape veil 
down yer hack. You're pale and weepin’, but ye look re- 
signed /” 1 wish pen and ink could convey the tone and 
the accent. 

I paid the five shillings, struggling to maintain my com- 
posure, then went laughing bome to feel my husband’s 
pulse. Thank heaven, he isn’t dead yet, aud J look re- 
signed. 

Just after writing the above paragraphs I saw in the 
daily paper that a luckless palmist had been arraigned be- 
fore a magistrate on a charge of fortune - telling, con- 
victed, and offered the option of a fine or imprisonment. 
I must preserve the secret of the names and addresses of 
my psychic friends, lest they be treated in a like manner! 

E. E. B. 





N-DOOR and out-door skating have both been at the 

disposal of lovers of the sport in this vicinity for the 
last few days, and one does not seem to have interfered 
with the other. Many skaters have managed to enjoy 
both, going in the morning to the lakes and in the after 
noon to the rink. There are strong points in favor of each, 
and while there is certainly greater freedom about out 
door skating, there were several days last week when the 
cold was too severe and the wind too keen to render it 
pleasant or even fairly comfortable. Inside the rinks on 
those days the ice was full of skaters, whose courage 
would probably not have been equal to facing the outside 
temperature, even had there been no other means for en- 
joying the sport. It is a rather curious fact that, while 
the rinks are quite independent of the weather as far as 
the maintenance of their artificial ice is concerned, their 
business is affected by the changes of temperature. The 
fancy for skating does not seem to seize people strongly 
unless there is a considerable amount of cold to suggest it. 
On some of the mild days which we have had the attend- 
ance at the rinks was noticeably smaller. It appears that, 
in spite of our being no longer dependent upon it, we are 
still governed in some degree by the old-fashioned notion 
of seasonableness, in sports as in other things. 


The effect of the bicycle as expressed in the dress which 
it introduced has had a widespread influence upon skating 
costumes this year. The short skirt is worn to « great 
extent, and has been taken up eagerly by the most expert 
skaters. It is infinitely more convenient and suitable than 
the skirt of ordinary length, which always becomes wet 
and draggled around the bottom, and has a dangerous 
tendency to catch in the skates, particularly when fancy 
strokes are attempted. Velveteen and corduroy costumes 
are warm and universally becoming, and have won first 
place in favor for skating this season, if one may judge 
from the number seen. Most of them are made with close- 
fitting jacket-waists and rather short skirts, and they are 
frequently trimmed with fur. It is both a pretty and a 
sensible style, but the skater should always bring an extra 
wrap to put on when the exercise is over. One of the 
easiest methods of taking cold is to walk through the 
street after becoming overheated, as one usually does when 
skating, in the sume garments worn when on the ice. 


There is a general ambition this winter, more strongly 
displayed than ever before,to learn all kinds of fancy 
skating—to become absolutely proficient in the art. Thus 
it happens that a great many lessons are continually being 
taken at the rinks, and it is no sign that a girl is not a 
good skater because she is receiving instruction from one 
of the teachers there. She may be skilled in all the ordi- 
nary movements, and even be able to execute a few fig- 
ures, but she is bent upon learning something new to add 
to her repertory. After plain skating with long well- 
sustained strokes has been acquired, the next things in or- 
der ought to be the outside edge, the inside edge, and the 
backward movement. Upon these nearly all the figures 
practicable for amateurs are based. It requires a good 
deal of courage to practise the outside edge well alone, 
aud one is apt to have several falls, due to leaning too far 
over in the effort to make the swinging turn. The same 
truth applies to skating backwards, only here ove tends to 
overbalance herself by leaning back. For these reasons 
it is better to have a teacher at first; and if he is a good 
one, the pupil soon gains the confidence necessary for 
trying the movement by herself. The music which is 
furnished every afternoon and evening is certainly an at- 
traction at the St. Nicholas Rink. ,Skating, like walking, 
becomes vastly easier when performed to the measure of 
music. The way in which the skaters are affected by it is 
evident, and it is amusing to watch them reguiate the 
length of their strokes to the varying time of the instru- 
ments. 


Water polo is a capital game for good swimmers. In 
England and Ireland it is played by women in the open 
sea-water, but it has the merit of not requiring too much 
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space to prevent its being confined within the limits of a 
tank. Consequently it may be enjoyed in winter as well 
as in summer, for nearly all the best gymnasiums are now 
provided with swimming-pools. Women who do not yet 
swim well, and whose confidence in themselves is corre- 
spondingly weak, cannot be good players. In water polo 
all one’s attention is needed for the game, and the mere 
motions of swimming must be performed mechanically, 
with no more thought than would be given to getting over 
the ground in a game of basket-ball. The water-polo 
teams, to enjoy their sport in peace, must pick out a time 
when they can have the tank to themselves, and not be 
troubled by the irresponsible flounderings and splashings 
of those who are learning to swim. These latter, when 
ae | have once seen the fun to be gained from water polo, 
will find it a strong incentive to becoming experts in the 
water themselves. 

Five players on a side is a good number, unless the pool 
is exceptionally large, when there may be more. As the 
costumes of the contestants are entirely under water, the 
only marks by which the opposing sides may be distin- 
guished are the caps which they wear. These should be 
of bright and sharply contrasting colors. Goals of ten 
feet in width are marked at each end of the tank, and the 
ball used is made of leather, inflated like a football, and 
eight or nine inches in diameter. It floats, of course, upon 
the surface, when not in the hands of some player. A 
match occupies twenty minutes, divided into halves of ten 
minutes each, with a three-minute interval at half-time for 
change of ends. Each side has its captain and its goal- 
keeper. 


At the start the players all stand on their respective 
goal -lines, the ends of the tank. When everything is 
ready the referee gives a signal and throws the ball into 
the water in the centre of the tank. In pursuing their 
object of sending the ball through their opponents’ goal, 
the players are not allowed to stand on the bottom of the 
pool, but must strike at it while swimming. They are 
not allowed, unler any circumstances, to touch the ball 
with both hands at the same time. It must be mentioned, 
however, that the goal-keepers are exempt from both these 
rules, being permitted to carry or throw the ball as ee 
please, and to stand on the bottom. But when a goal- 
keeper loses possession of the ball when it is in play in 
the tank, she must go back at once to her goal-line. Hold- 
ing the rail or side of the tank, except in the case of the 
goal-keeper, is not allowed, unless the player is resting and 
not attempting to take part in the game from that posi- 
tion. 

A certain amount of interference with opponents is, of 
course, permitted, and it is the scientific accomplishment 
of this that makes the game interesting. It must be done, 
however, while both are swimming, and not standing or 
holding to any support. Nor may a player be interfered 
with when more than three feet from the ball. For each 
foul or violation of the rules which may occur the oppos- 
ing side shall have a free throw for goal from the point 
where the foul took place. This differs from basket-ball, 
where the free throw is always made from a stated dis- 
tance. Another difference here in the rules of the two 


games is that in water polo a goal cannot be scored from 
a free throw unless the ball, in the course of its progress, 
has touched at least one other player 
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\ ISS GATTY, an English woman of nerve and enter- 
4 prise, has just successfully accomplished a journey 
not hitherto attempted by any member of her sex. This 
was a camping tour to Morocco city. She left Tangier 
on October 16, accompanied by a guide, cook, and camp- 
following of eight muleteers, and visited Alcazar, Wazgar, 
Fez, Mequinez, Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagon, Morocco 
city, and thence to Mogador, which place she reached in 
fifty-two days. Not wishing to prolong the camping tour 
along the coast, Miss Gatty took passage on the Spanish 
steamer Rabat on December 5, and completed the return 
journey on December 12, thus making the tour in fifty- 
eight days from Tangier to Tangier. No serious mishap 
befell the little camp save that the soldier-guide who ac- 
companied Miss Gatty was taken ill at Casablanca and 
had to be replaced by another. The camp-following 
reached Tangier on December 26. The trip cost a little 
over £200. 


Mrs. Milward Adams, of Chicago, is treating voice- 
culture in a broader and more comprehensive way than 
common, in a series of lectures and lessons given in New 
York. Her husband’s wealth places her beyond the ne- 
cessity of wage-earning, but she nevertheless gives her 
time to the work of instructing people how to speak and 
to sing, and primarily how to carry the body. On this 
last matter she lays great emphasis, and by her method 
shows how much the habitual postures of the body have 
to do with mental attitudes. Madame Eames-Story and 
Jean de Reszké are among her pupils. 


Miss Katherine P. Martyn, an enterprising English 
woman, is making a pronounced success of her business of 
supplying food and delicacies for the sick, which she con- 
ducts in connection with her ‘‘ English Tea-Rooms” on 
Fifth Avenue, near the Waldorf. Miss Martyn has quali- 
fied herself thoroughly for her work, and not only furnishes 
the standard invalid dishes, such as gruels, broths, beef 
tea, jellies, etc., but also peptonized foods of all kinds. 
Although this work keeps ber constantly busy, it is not al- 
lowed to interfere with her management of the tea-rooms, 
which are cozy and homelike to a degree seldom seen out- 
side a private house. The large front room is extremely 
English in all its appointments, even to the big silver tea- 
pots, sugar-basins, and cream-jugs; and the crumpets, 
which are made by Miss Martyn herself, are a revelation 
to those who have only tasted the American article sold 
under that name. These rooms are in constant demand 
for breakfast and luncheon parties, and Miss Martyn and 
her trim white-capped, white-aproned serving-maid have 
their hands almost too full at times. 


lll 


Appreciating the interest American women feel in the 
history and the language of France, Professor Wisner of 
Paris has arranged a series of lectures in French, to be 
given during February and March. The subjects deal 
with persons, events, and literature during the Revolution, 
the reigns uf Louis Seize and of Napoleon, Marie Antoi- 
petite and the Duchesse de Berry both emery | especiul 


attention. Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mrs, Storrs Wells, and Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley are 
raw- 


among the ladies who have given the use of their 
ing-rooms for the lectures. The opportunities for hearing 
good French are not many in this land where one tongue 
is spoken from ocean to ocean, therefore these lectures are 
greatly appreciated. 


At a tea recently given-by Mr. Arter, whose Japanese 
pictures have brought him into notice, the young ladies 
who served at the tea table were costumed in gowns Mr. 
Arter has brought from abroad. Four were in Japanese 
dress, which was made becoming by the addition of scarlet 
chrysanthemums in the hair,and two wore Dutch costumes, 
with peasant caps of muslin and ns | ornaments of silver. 
In a house this might have seemed too unconventional, 
but in a studio, with artistic properties all about, it was as 
charming as though the figures had stepped out from the 
canvases on the walls. 


The eighth anniversary of the Wilmington New-Cen- 
tury Club was recently celebrated in rather an original 
manner. An ‘‘ Octave” was arranged by the committce 
in charge, and proved a most charming feature. Upon 
the drawing-room stage, in a large gold frame, over 
whose top a musical scale of eight notes was set in elec- 
tric lights, stood eight young women, who sang the ‘‘ Song 
of the Years,” written for the occasion by Mrs. Susan 
Marr Spalding, and set to music by Miss Lore, another 
club member. Then, one after another, the eight notes of 
the scale were separately struck, some by dialogues, some 
by addresses, some by acted scenes. OC, for instance, was 
“ Commencement,” a dialogue between two of the origi- 
nal founders of the club, representing one of their early 
talks over a women’s club in Wilmington. D, ‘* Develop- 
ment,” an address, told the story of the club classes. E, 
‘** Executive,” was a mock meeting of the early executive 
committee. F was the * Founding” of the club-house. 
G, *‘Growth” in lecture courses, etc. A, ‘‘ Advancement,” 
mainly in com.mittee-work. for objects outside the club 
proper. B, ‘‘ Bountiful,” represented the year of plenty 
of the club. And High C, ‘‘ Combination,” showed a 
joint meeting of the directors and the executive. The 
whole *‘ Octave” was exceedingly clever and amusing, 
and very well carried out. 


American Beauty roses, which have been the flowers 
par excellence at nearly all the fashionable gatherings this 
season, were used in connection with clematis vines for the 
decorations at the reception given a few days ago by Mr 
Chauncey M. Depew in honor of his two nieces—Miss 
Hegeman, whom the occasion served to introduce into 
New York society, and Miss Paulding. Several hundred 
guests were present. 


A physician who makes a specialty of physical culture 
and the reduction of obesity tells a rather amusing story 
of a sidewalk peddler who came to him for some remedy 
to check his growing corpulency. The man was a dealer 
in toy balloons, and the most prominent portion of his 
frame was his abnormally large abdomen. The physician 
prescribed no drugs, but advised the man to change his 
line of goods, and to offer for sale some mechanical toy 
that would be displayed on the sidewalk, The new pre 
scription obliged the patient to stoop over two or three 
hundred times.a day, and the doctor declares it to be a 
fact that in three months’ time this exercise, without diet 
or medicine, had reduced the man’s girth eleven inches 
The incident is not without interest to those who, like 
Miss Hopkins and Mrs. Ellis, in Octave Thanet’s story in 
the current HARPER’S MAGAZINE, have a terror of increas- 
ing flesh. 


In spite of the-inclement weather on January 28 a large 
audience greeted the pupils of the Empire Theatre Dra 
matic School at the second public performance this sea 
son. Mr Wheatcroft and his assistant instructors deserve 
the highest praise for a successful presentation of the 
one-act play, The Fencing Lesson, by Amy Wellington, 
and the first act of a comic opera, The Queen of France. 
The libretto is by Sigmund Alexander, the music by Sig- 
mund Herzog. This is the first time the pupils have ap 
peared in public in an opera, and those present would like 
to have seen the second act. 


There are now in Paris three homes for English-speak- 
ing girls—the Mother Home at 77 Avenue Wagram, Wash- 
ington Home, the home of the art students, and the Chil 
dren’s Home at Neuilly—as the outcome of the work begun 
in that city years ago by Miss Ada Leigh, now Mrs. Trav- 
ers Lewis, wife of the Archbishop of Ontario. Miss Leigh, 
who had conducted a Bible class of over four hundred in 
Manchester, England, while she was a girl of seventeen, 
organized one of a similar character among the Englisl 
speaking girls in Paris when she herself was studying 
there. From this developed the idea of a home for girl 
art students, which has grown to the three homes, mention- 
ed above. None of the ladies in charge of the homes re 
ceives a salary, but there is never any lack of keepers, who 
seek out English-speaking women in distress and assist 
them. Over nine thousand girls of all classes, including 
students, governesses, and domestic servants, have received 
help at the Avenue Wagram Home alone. The homes are 
not self-supporting, but are aided by subscriptions from 
those interested in the work. 


The readings given by Mrs. Sidney Lanier from the 
poems and unpublished letters of her husband have been 
unqualifiedly successful. Accompanied as they were by 
the singing of Mr. Lanier’s own songs, and by tributes to 
the memory of the dead poet from such men as Dr. Eg- 
gleston, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. Dudley Buck, and 
Mr. Richard Burton, those “ Interpretations of the work of 
Sidney Lanier,” as they were called, have been really nota- 
ble literary occasions, as well as interesting social func- * 
tions. Mrs, Lanier is overwhelmed with invitations to re- 
peat and to continue the readings. 








PARIS COSTUMES. 


2D XCEEDINGLY smart are the jackets and coats this win- 
4 ter. From Félix is a particularly effective one, illustrated 
on the front page, which is of tan zibeline cloth with embroid- 
ery on white velvet. In the back is a Watteau pleat, and in 
front an embroidered vest with straps, while a high collar 
bordered with sable gives a warm, smart look to the neck; on 
the sleeves are deep embroidered cuffs edged with sable. 

With this jacket is a hat from Virot, which is worn close on 
the face. It is heavily trimmed with sable, and has the entire 
crown of‘the fur. At the back are two tails and heads of the 
sable, while two bunches of wood-violets give a touch of an- 
other color which is most effective. 

For wear at receptions is a gown of moiré velvet, shown on 
page 109, which is extremely graceful in its lines. The skirt 
has a panel of white satin embroidered in black velvet at the 
left side, strapped with five bands of black satin ribbon at 
equal distances, finished at one side with a bow, and on the 
other with a jewelled button. The waist, draped in surplice 
fashion, opens with square wide revers of embroidery like the 
panel, and shows a full front of white mousseline de soie. A 
high collar cut in tabs and wired is of lace, and a lace stock 
and ends give a charming finish to the neck. 

The hat for this costume is of black velvet trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, and two bunches of yellow roses are put in 
under the brim 

A promenade costume in princesse style is of clotl —sage 
green—with a short jacket of bright green velvet, with high 
Medici coilar and square tab revers of Alaska sable. The 
sleeves are slightly draped and have flaps of green velvet, and 
an inside ruche and collar are of satin and lace. Two bands 
of sable form the trimming of the skirt. 

The hat has a shirred brim of green velvet, with a full satin 
crown surmounted by feathers and bird-of-paradise tails, and 
at one side a bunch of pink and tea roses. 

Costumes now being designed to wear between seasons are 
extremely smart and effective. One in smooth faced-cloth of 
satin finish is of hussar blue, made with jacket fronts of dark- 
er blue velvet braided with silver and opening over a full vest 
of blue Liberty satin. The fronts are fastened over the vest 
with straps of Astrakhan finished at either side with the head of 
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CLOTH PRINCESSE GOWN WITH VELVET BOLERO. 
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the animal. Very graceful are the sleeves, full at the top. and 
tapering down to a point over the hand, where they are finished 
with a band of the Astrakhan. The skirt is trimmed with two 
bands of the fur put on in festoons. A flat hat with full pleated 
crown of ribbon is trimmed with fancy wings. 


SLANG. 


‘oe is a fashion in slang, as in everything else, and that 

used by the youth of to-day is not the same as that em- 
ployed by their parents when they were young. But, although 
slang _— change, it never goes out of fashion. And I think I 
may safely state that among young people it was never more 
deplorably popular than it is now. It is argued that there is no 
harm in it; and when used only occasionally, among a select few 
who know one another well, this may be true. But the harmful 
thing about it all is that the habit of slangy speech is easily con- 
tracted, and that it vitiates the speech all unconsciously to the 
speaker. I have in mind a young girl, bright and well ed- 
ucated, who told me that in a circle of intimate friends she used 
slang so constantly that when she was with people to whom she 
wished to talk well and fluently she was obliged all the while 
to be on her guard lest some slangy idiom escape her. She was 
at a dinner, and for the first half-hour she managed to avoid all 
rocks and reefs of slang. Then she grew more confident as she 
became interested in the conversation of the man next her—a 
brilliant littérateur. He was telling her of a young girl, rich 
already, to whom had been left a legacy which she was to spend 
upon just what she most desired for herself. Here he named 
the sum to be used for that purpose. 

Our would-be careful heroine forgot her caution in her amaze- 
ment. 

“ Imagine having all that cash just to blow in!” she exclaimed. 

And then she remembered, and remembering, flushed scarlet, 
and was overcome with confusion. 

She told me of it with tears of mortification in her eyes. 

**Just when I wanted to appear at my best!” she lamented. 
‘* But I have learned my lesson, and dll cep using slang, if I 
have to be dumb to do it. Never, even in the heart of my own 
home, will I allow myself to use the hateful thing!” 

It is a pity that more girls have not learned the same lesson. 
A little slang used judiciously may be expressive. It is never 
elegant, and should only be utilized in speech as red pepper is 
employed in cooking—very lightly, and with great discretion, 








SUPPLEMENT 


SKATING COSTUMES. 
OW that skating is the fashionable exer- 
cise, skating costumes are re ceiving 
more than the usual amount of attention. 
Redfern has some especialy charming de- 
signs illustrated on page 115. One, in helio- 
trope cloth, is made witha Norwegian blouse, 
oa the whole costume is trimmed with black 
fur. In dark bouclé cloth is another smart 
gown, made with a broad belt laid in three 
folds, of gold-green taffeta. There are two 
boleros on the waist of this gown; the under 
one, of the taffeta, is tucked so that the tucks 
stand out, giving the effect of pleats, while 
the upper is of cloth, with bands of taffeta 

embroidered in heavy black silk braid. 

In heavy black cloth is an effective and 
most useful costume made on the skirt and 
coat plan. Black velvet revers and collar 
trimmed with sable, and a vest of cream satin 
embroidered in gold braid and colored silks, 
make a smart contrast to the plain cloth. 


The military jacket is one of the very | 
smartest styles of the season, and in soft- | 


finished cloth of bright scarlet, elaborately 
braided in black, is immensely effective. On 

the front of the waist a solid row of officers’ 
gilt buttons gives a very showy air. Lined 
throughout with white satin, this jacket is 
quite distinctive. Quite elaborate, though 
not nearly so striking as the scarlet jacket, is 
a costume with skirt and sleeves of black 
velvet, and epaulettes, muff, and toque of 
Persian lamb. The jacket has a blouse ef- 
fect, and is belted in with a wide black satin 
ribbon with a bow to the left at the front of 
the waist. 
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Absolutely Pure. WHITING PaPpER COMPANY 
Celebrated for its great leavening strength and b, New York Philadelphia Chicago } 
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White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work, Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
for laundry and bathroom use. 
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* tract has done wonders for me. I use it * 

: constantly, and find myself much benefited : 
: thereby. It aids digestion, tones the sys- ; 
* tem, and makes me strong enough to with- ; 
: stand the great nervous strain occasioned : 
> by my qollnatecal duties,” 

: EMMA CALVE. 


Ask for the Genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 
> ALL OTHERS ARE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Ns Each the best of its kind. 
‘ See the Latest Model, 
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“Genuine Cottolene is sold in tins with trade-marks—“Cottolene™ : 
and steer's head in cotton-plant wreath—on everytin. Made only 

by the N.K.FarrBaNK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
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?LEIGHNER’ FETT-POWDER 10 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, new YORK. 
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For Baby’s Bath... 


“For some years we have 
been using and recommending 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


(for baby’s bath) with very 


excellent results. But it is 
especially an all-round soap, 





good for the body and for the 
hair and scalp. 
orating and cleansing at the 
same time.” 


—Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 


‘| It is invig- 


1896. 
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shopping centers is often at a 
loss how to obtain the best 
household articles without a 
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“VICTORY !"—LADIES 


LADIES TILTING AT THE RING. 
\ THEREVER the British tourist betakes himself in 

this end of the nineteenth century, he must have his 
sports. The Campagna of Rome hears the yelp of the 
English fox hounds, tennis is played on the shores of the 
Golden Horn, and golf has been naturalized in Brittany. 
And to judge from our illustration, not even the perennial 
calm of the Islands of the Blessed can allay his longing 
for some athletic distraction. It might have been thought 
that in the incomparable climate of the Canary Islands, 
where the palm and the pine-tree grow side by side, where 
storms and ‘‘ cold waves” are unknown, the visitor would 
have dropped into the habits of the natives, and been con 
tent to enjoy the marvellous beauties of land and sea. But 
no; the Anglo-Saxon must have exercise. It is a decided 
mark of progress, however, that sports in which ladies can 


TILTING AT THE RING IN 


share are becoming more and more popular, and if the old 
pastime of “ riding at the ring” is revived, society will 
gain a very charming amusement. This remnant of the 
old knightly tournament has never died out in Virginia 
and some other of our Southern States, but here in the 
North we only know that feeble travesty of the old game 
which may be seen in the form of the hobby-horses in our 
popular sea-side resorts. A kind of variation was lately 
seen at the Military Tournament at Madison Square 
Garden, in the shape of tent-pegging—an amusement 
from time immemorial in the Bust, where also riding at 
the ring has always beep practised, and whence it was 
probably introduced into Europe at the time of the Cru- 
sades, It long remained asport of princes. In 1656 Louis 
XIV. voulut courir la bague in the Palais Cardinal, and 
doubtless displayed his usual dignity. The performance 
consists of carrying off, on the point of a lance, while the 
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TENERIFFE.—Drawn sy Joun CHARLTON. 


rider is going at a gallop, a ring suspended from a beam 
overhead—a task requiring a good seat, a supple wrist, and 
perfect command of the horse. As it is distinctly a game 
of skill, not of muscular strength, it is likely to be popular 
among ladies. 

The Canary Islands, in spite of their great natura) at 
tractions, are not so often visited as they deserve. The 
coast is bold, and the heavy breakers of the long sea-swell 
dash high up the cliffs; the sky is always bright, the air 
still, the ocean stretches away to the horizon in broad 
undulations, the last traces of some cyclone that has raged 
in the Antilles or Bermuda, and high over all towers the 
lofty Peak of Teneriffe. The people are as yet unspoiled 
by travellers, and retain many traces of the romantic days 
of the Spanish middle ages. They are poor, but their 
wants are simple, and, as a German traveller avers, they 
know not alcohol. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


1 ey proverb is never truer than when applied to one’s 

garments. To insure their ending well is a matter of 
thought and forethought. You cannot too early or too 
clearly recognize the fact that cheap stuffs, cheap finishes, 
are a delusi 

Unless, that is, you belong to the lucky moiety which can 
afford to fling a thing utterly aside after one wearing or 
two. To the mass of us that is out of the question. We 
would like, if we could, to buy stuffs apd silks like those 
the Irishman recommended, saying they ‘‘ would last 
forever and make a petticoat the day after.” 

Very rightly It costs as much money, takes as 
much time and effort, to make up a poor sleazy fabric as it 
There is a golden rule for buying. Lay 
it to heart, and you will always look as becomes a gentle- 
woman, even though hard fate forces you to wear a frock 
until it is threadbare 

Shakespeare knew life and things by heart, and Shakes- 
peare said, 


yn and a snare 


too 


does a good one 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse may buy.” 

Heed the saying. Whatever you need, choose it of the 
really good things which cost a very little more in the be- 
ginning, and so very much less in the end, 

lo do that intelligently, you need to inform yourself as 
to brands and trade-marks. Remember the lad who bought 
boots labelled ‘Strictly Waterproof,” wore them upon a 
fishing excursion, and found the soles dissolve at the first 
contact with water. Then, of course, he went back to the 
vendor, told his tale, and asked redress. That astute per- 
sonage struck an attitude of horror. ‘‘Great heavens!” 
he cried, ‘‘ did you actually undertake to wear those things? 
Why, at the price you paid anybody ought to have known 
they were not made for wearing, but only to sell.” 

Ilad they been stamped obviously “P. D. & Q.,” or 
‘*X-Cal-i-bur,” or any other special name, the purchaser 
would have known thereafter what to avoid. Similarly, 
had he found a thing superlatively excellent, he would 
certainly have been wise enough to buy the same brand 
and yet again. Go you and do likewise. When 
you have found anything truly good, insist always upon 
having that particular thing. Do not be persuaded by a 
glib seller that any other thing is either ‘‘ Just as good” or 

A new style of the same thing.” If you don’t see what 
you want, ask, ask, ask for it, until you find it, or arrive at 
u reasonable certainty that it is not to be found. 

Insist upon your choice, and make a point of seeing the 
brand. It is the one safeguard against imitations. Nowa- 
days everything has its counterfeits; the better the original 
article the greater the number of spurious ones. The reason 
is not far to seek. Those back of a good thing are at great 
costs and charges to let the public know how good it really 
is. The bubble reputation is purely golden if rightly blown 
Metaphor aside, any successful manufacturer will tell you 
that the greatest drawback to his success is the horde of 
imitators, who spring up, complacently expecting to reap 
where he has sown. 

Humankind in the mass is thrifty. That is why it makes 
such ado over its spendthrifts. Normally it is at one mind 
with the Scotch father whose son asked advice as to choos- 
ing a wife. There were two available lassies, one pretty 
and penniless, the other ugly as sin, but possessed of a cow ; 
which of them should he take? ‘*‘ Why, marry the lass wi’ 
the coo, Saunders!” the father replied. ‘*‘ Weall ken there's 
no the deefference o’ a coo’s value in ony twa wimmen o’ 
Christendom.” It is to this thrift, instinctive, unthinking, 
that the makers of substitutes appeal. Invariably their 
wares are a few points lower in price. 

As they have no reputation to make, but are trading upon 
that already secured by something of similar countenance, 
they do not trouble themselves as to quality. So their 
commercial falsehood has a goodly outside, they are well 
content, Science and skill can work wonders in that way; 


bain 


can take thin, sleazy fabrics and ‘‘ load” them into richness 
They cau bring out fine colors, 


with size or mineral salts. 
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too, from cheap dyes—with only the drawback that the dyes 
eat the fibres to rottenness. But that matters nothing. These 
things are made to sell. 
other story, 


Wearing is, you know, quite an- 





So it happens that in a single small article, sold by 
millions every year, the range of price, at wholesale, is from 
$1.50 to $15.00 the gross. The retail gradient is doubtless 
even steeper. The point is that the buyer of each sort 
gets about what he pays for—and pays for what he gets. 

Yet to the casual glance there seems to be no tremendous 
difference in quality. The unthinking buyer gives none 
but casual glances. It is here that the use, the protection 
of a trade-mark comes in. Though it may take an expert 
to decide between a genuinely good article and a servile im- 
itation of it, the wayfaring man can read the flamboyant or 
cabalistic array of vowels or consonants known as the sign- 
manual of the real thing. 

* All's well that ends well” is as true of skirts as of 
anything else. For long the proper ending of them was 
in the nature of a problem. What woman of middle-age 
but recalls the nightmare of braids forever fraying, of ruches 
forever trodden and torn away, back in the epoch of hoops 
and panniers? Then we had twisted silk cords, tempting 
the eye, but turning to frizzly remnants within a week. 
So braids of all sorts came in again, solely for lack of 
something better, and went out because delicately clean 
women did not like to wear a thing which let the dirt sift 
through its loosely woven mesh and cling to the garment’s 
hem in spite of the most vigorous brushing. Then, too, it 
wore so ill, and had such a trick of defacing and cutting 
through shoes or stockings at the instep. Almost in de- 
spair, dress-makers and dress-wearers looked about for some- 
thing else, and found what they sought in bias velveteen. 

Then of course they called themselves names over not hav- 
ing found it before. They had known this ever so long, 
that good velveteen had no end of wear in it. They had 
known too that what was in effect a velvet piping was the 
most elegant finish possible for a sweep of edge anywhere. 
So from Redfern and Doucet and Worth the edict went 
forth. Bias velveteen was the thing. Use of it was indis- 
pensable to elegance of finish. Its forerunners were all 
tabooed—the bare sight of them most intolerable and not 
to be endured. 

“There is always a blue and a better blue,” says the cant 
proverb. So there is velveteen and velveteen. Some of it is 
distinctly bad, ill-woven, thin of pile, and so bitten of mor- 
dant dyes as to fall in tatters at the least provocation of 
wear. To balance that, much more is decently good, a few 
sorts better, and one make—the famous 8. H. & M.—the 
very best in the world. 

As much the best as it is the cheapest. Not in first cost, 
to be sure—you may buy almost any of its would-be rivals 
a few cents lower. The trouble is you hdve to keep buying 
them. Then there is the putting on. Few things are more 
annoying to a woman with a fine feeling for womanly trim- 
ness than to know that her skirt is raggedly unkempt 
around the foot. Few things either are more unpleasant 
than picking off a worn binding and setting a new one 
properly in place. The thriftiest soul alive, if only she 
stopped to think of it, would not make such a job nec- 
essary for the price of two bindings. Yet that is what 
many a one unthinkingly does when she lets herself be 
swayed by the small surface saving. 

‘Tam no crusader, but I should like to go about preaching 
the economy of good spending,” an observant woman said the 


» other day. “I'll give you an example right now,” said her 


= { 


companion; ‘* You know I'm just back from Europe. Well, 
I was there two months—walked myself tired sight-seeing 
every blessed day, and wore one skirt the whole time. 
But, as you see, it is good for the whole season here. 
Reason why, I had it bound with Dux-Bak, the water- 
proof brand of 8. H.& M. Of course, it cost more than 
the cheap velveteen the tailor wanted to use. Suppose 
I had let him have his way? Why, I would have spent 
hours and shillings untold in remedying my mistake.” 


Bias velveteen wrought a pretty revolution. It is but 
just that it should have proved subject to evolution. How 
complete that evolution is one cannot convey in words. It 
must be expressed in the thing itself. But you ry gather 
somewhat from hearing that the color-card of 8. H. & M. 
embraces a hundred and thirty tones and tints. 

Another fact in the evolution is the production of uniquely 
elegant grades. A cord-edged one—the ‘‘ Ever-Ready ”— 
is especially adapted to finish the handsomest costumes. 
With thoughtful ingenuity a thick, soft cord is stitched into 
a pocket in the edge of the bias strip. It is not merely 
laid inside, but caught through and through -with the con- 
fining stitches. Thus, should the covering wear completely 
away, the cord cannot drop down to form traps and pit- 
falls for unwary feet, neither vex the wearer’s soul with 
knowledge that it is making her a figure of fun. Stitching 
wholly aside, in the Ever-Ready this danger is reduced to 
its lowest terms. The cord-edge beyond all others demands 
the best and most lasting fabric. 

Any born needle-woman’s fingers will itch to be sewing 
it on one of the new flaring skirts the minute she looks at it. 
It is more easily applied than even the plain strips, and ad- 
justs itself beautifully to the curves of the skirt. No 
drawing in of the upper edge is required; then, too, it 
gives so handsome a finish the demurest woman alive must 


» feel herself tempted to raise her frock just the tiny bit that 


will let it show. Especially if it be faced down upon a silk 
lining of gay contrasting color. In that case, unless the 
Recording Angel is grumpy and color-blind, he will certain- 
ly overlook so innocent a small vanity. 

Redfern bias velveteen is a special weave with a surface 
like corduroy, only ever so much finer. In it, too, there 
is a cord-edge, the Vassar brand. Either plain or corded, it 
has a trick of resisting wear which makes it peculiarly suit- 
able to bicycle skirts, for which, in fact, it was originally 
designed. It comes in all colors, and is reckoned by many 
oracles of fashion the most notably handsome finish for a 
notably handsome gown. So whyther you buy it for your 
most stunning street gown, or for the short frock which is 
to see service in camping or mountain-climbing, be sure 
it will contribute to that sense of being thoroughly well- 
dressed which more than anything else sets a woman at 
peace with herself and her Maker. 

But because of this commendation, do not think that it is 
thick or harsh or clumsy. Contrariwise, it is delicate) 
pliant; as much so as the Dux-Bak, which is a special provi- 
dence for wet-weather garments, but equally good for fair- 
day gowns. Chemical treatment has made it waterproof, 
without in any way impairing the strength of the component 
fibres. Water can be poured on it, then shaken off, leaving 
no more trace than on its namesake, the veritable duck’s 
back. Like all the rest, it comes in any color or shade, 

Last of all, there is the Featherbone—a bias velveteen, 
with featherbone in the edge, for use in petticoats, petticoat 
flounces, and so on. ‘‘It sets out beautifully,” the dress- 
makers all declare; even to the mere Jay mind it is plainly 
as sinuous as the line of grace. 

Beware substitutes! Beware especially imitations. B 
these letters shall ye know the genuine: 8. H. & M., boldly 
stamped in white upon the back of each yard. Unless you 
see them there refuse to buy, even though they are marked 





on the reel. There are such tricks of trade as filling up 
empty reels with cheap inferior goods, and selling them at 
the price of 8.H.& M. Thus a double fraud is practised, 
and a very good thing put in jeopardy of getting a very 
ill name. 

Imitation may be ‘‘the sincerest form of flattery,” but 
there is a fortune, a big one, waiting for the man who will 
devise an effectual preventive. 

Marraa McCu.ocu-WILLiaMs. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, AutHor or ‘‘ THe MEN oF THE Moss HaGs,” ‘‘ THE GRAY MAN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISTRESS MAISIK LENNOX, DIPLOMATIST. 


\ HEN they reached the outer air, Wat drew a long 

breath. He was still a soldier of the States-General, 
and now at last he had a whole week's time to think un- 
interruptedly of Kate. But first of all he must see her. 
He was for starting off in the direction of the street of 
Zaandpoort, but the thoughts of his companion were 
thirsty thoughts. 

** | declare,” he cried, *‘ my throat is as parched like an 
Edinburgh ash-backet on these long accursed roads! Let 
us go to a change-house and slake our thrapples with a 
draught of Hollands and water. ‘Tis the poor best that 
the country affords.” 

But Wat had other things than Hollands in his mind— 
the distracting ripple of Kate’s hair, and the way she had 
of holding the fingers of ber hand on her side when she 
stood for a moment pensive 

He searched in his belt for a silver thaler and gave it to 
Scarlett 

‘**Go drink, and meet me at the camp to-morrow,” he 
said. Then he strode away towards the street of Zaand- 
poort, leaving his companion looking at the broad un- 
clipped silver piece in his hand, and staring after him in 
astonishment. 

‘* The young fool is either mad or in love,” said Scarlett 
to the world at large; ‘* but he has not yet forgotten how 
to draw a good blade—so he cannot be so very deeply in 
love yet!” 

Wat started out boldly and bravely enough, but so soon 
as he reached the lilac bushes which were planted at the 
foot of the street of Zaandpoort he begun to feel all his 
shyness returning upon him. He had not been afraid 
during the night when he stood surrounded by assassins 
and enemies. Joyously and light-heartedly he had crossed 
swords with the greatest master of arms in Europe. But 
now, when he was at the foot of a little wooden stairway, 
the thought of a simple slim-figured girl at the top of it 
caused the hot blood to tingle in his cheek, and little help- 
less pulses to throb in his palms. Gladly would he have 
turned and fled. His hands had grown suddenly great 
and dirty. His military coat appeared so frayed and 
draggled with the night dews and the accidents of the 
way that he dared not venture in such guise into the 
presence of the lady of his dreams 

But it chanced that Will Gordon, bis cousin, had been 
shaving at «» small glass which he had set against a 
twisted chimney-stack on the roof, both because it was a 
fine morning and because in the lodging in the street of 
Zaand poort the chambers were small 

**Welcome back, Wat,” he cried, craning his neck over 
the parapet, and wiping the soup from the razor upon the 
high stone coping. “ Went your night ride to rights?” 

‘It went most mightily to. wrongs,” cried Wat, cheer- 
fully 

“ Nevertheless, in spite of it, you are here, safe and 
sound Come up, man, therefore, and tell us the tale. 
My little lass will doubtless have somewhat for breakfast 
in a moment,” 

Whereupon he cried lustily down to Maisie his wife, 
who was at the pan in the kitchen: 

Put on a full platterful more. Here is our adventurer 
returned, with a torn coat, a piteous tale, and a right hungry 
stomach!” 

There was clearly no escape now; so Wat, with his heart 
in his boots, strode as manfully as he could up the stair 
which he had been wont to climb but a day or two before 
with such careless lack of thought 

When he opened the outer door a cheerful smell of 
morning cookery took him gratefully by the nostrils, for 
the long ride and brisk adventure had quickened his 
appetite, 

** Hither, cousin mine!” cried a light and pleasant voice 
from the kitchen. ‘‘ And welcome home aguin!"’ Maisie 
added, as he appeared in the doorway. She had both her 
hands busy with eggs and flour about the cooking-pan. 
“IT cannot shake hands with you, Wat,” she said, **‘ but, 
to spite William, I will give you a nice kiss.” 

And she came straight to him where he stood balancing 
himself uncertainly just within the threshold. Wat hesi- 
tated for the smallest part of a second. 

**Do it quickly, or the eggs will be spoiled,” she said, 
standing on tiptoe, with her flowery hands behind her. 

‘* A kiss is worse spoiled by haste than ever an egg can 
be,” said Wat, as his words and his confidence began to 
come back to him. 

At his first entering he had seen Kate stand at the 
other side of the fire from Maisie, but now he looked in 
vain for her. Yet she had not left the room. Only, at the 
first word of kissing, she had entrenched herself behind a 
great oaken settle, and on the farther side of a wide Dutch 
table, where, with her head bent upon a great earthen- ware 
bowl, she had begun to prepare a salad with the most 
absolute attention and studious care. 

Having kissed Maisie most dutifully, Wat went forward 
to offer his hand to Kate. She gave it to him quickly; 
and yet, as it seemed to him, reluctantly also. She kept 
a chair between them as she did so. 

‘See: it is all over with chopped lettuce,” she said, 
looking plaintively at her hand, as though Wat had been 
personally responsible for its defilement 

Maisie was at the further end of the room, bending over 
her saucepans. Wat leaned quickly across the table to 
Kate 

“Are you glad I have come back?” he asked, in a low 
voice 

“You had a fine morning for your ride,” she replied, 
looking down at the salad, and mixing the ingredients 
with the most scrupulous care. 

Wat straightened himself instantaneously, as if on pa- 
rade, and stalked with much dignity to the end of the 
room at which Maisie was still busy. 

And this caused him to miss a singular look which Kate 
eqst after him—a look of mingled pity and entreaty, which 
was wholly wasted on the square shoulders and erect 
head, but from which, had Wat caught it, he would have 
learned that though it may sometimes be well to appear 
proud with a girl, nevertheless, if you love her, not too 
soon and not too often 

Presently Will Gordon came bustling down to break- 

* Begun in Haurzn’s Bazaz No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


fast, having cleaved his accoutrements,and adorned himself 
with such sober trappings as were permitted by the Spar- 
tan taste of the Covenanting regiment. Will had still 
that noisily cheerful self-consciousness which has always 
characterized the very young husband doing the uuvaccus- 
tome: honors of his own house. 

** Sit down and be welcome, Wat lad,” he cried, “ and 
tell us all the tale of your agen te 

And so, at the little table which Maisie had covered 
with plain coarse Dutch linen, little like the fine cloths 
which she bad left behind her in Scotland, the four sat 
down. It was a heartsome meal, and after a while Loch- 
invar told his tale, giving himself little honor, making no- 
thing of the danger. and dwelling much on the ridiculous 
aspect of Haxo the Bull, his ill-favored Calf, and his bald- 
headed Killer. 

As the tale proceeded, Will kept up a constant fire of 
interjections, such as, ‘‘That was well thought on!” 
 Bravely, my lad!” and, ‘* Well done, Glenkens!” 

But presently Maisie left ber seat and came round to 
sit beside Wat, as he begun to tell of entering alone at 
midnight into the dark house at Brederode, with the un- 
known danger before and the three traitors behind. All 
the time Kate sat still, saying nothing and eating nothing, 
her lips a little open and tremulous, and her dark eyes 
shining with a light in them like a sunbeam in the still 
water of «4 sea-cave. 

And when it came to the telling of the combat, and the 
little chance of life that he had, it fared that Wat raised bis 
eyes to Kate’s, and, lo! tears were running silently down 
her face and falling unregarded on ber white gown. 

In a moment more she had risen and left the table, slip- 
ping like a gleam of light into the next room. 

aisie looked up with much astonishment as she caught 
the waft of the girl’s gown. 

*“Why, Kate!” she exclaimed, and laid down her knife 
to speed after her. When she reached the little room 
where Kate slept she found the girl standing by the win- 
dow, leaning her head on the thin curtain. She kept her 
back to her friend, and did not turn round at her entrance. 
Maisie carefully closed the door and went up to Kate. Si- 
a she put her arm about the slim and supple waist. 

‘**I—I am not crying—I am not, indeed!” said Kate, a 
little indignantly, putting her hand on her friend’s wrist 
as if to push it away. 

** No—no; of course you are not,” said Maisie, making 
(to say the least of it) an affirmation the truth of which 
was not wholly obvious. For the girl's tears dropped 
steadily down upon her white gown, a great one even 
falling warm upon Maisie’s band at her waist, while all 
her slender body was shaken with sobs. 

* It was only—” began Kate, and then stopped. 

Maisie sighed as she sat down on the white bed, which, 
as was its occupant’s custom, bad been made up with mil- 
itary precision quite an hour before. She drew Kate down 
— her gently, till the girl’s head rested on her shoul- 

er. 

‘*There! there, my lamb!” she said, when at last Kate 
found what most she wanted, a comfortably sympathetic 
surface to cry upon. Her hand passed lightly over the 
shapely head, with its straying and enticing thatch of dark 
lovelocks, and her voice crooned and cooed over her like 
a dove’s over its mate in its nest. Then for a long time 
she continued to hush the girl in her arms as if she had 
been but a little ailing child. 

Once there came a sound of a foot heavily masculine in 
the passage, and a hand was laid on the latch. Kate made 
a motion to rise and dry her face, but Maisie’s arms held 
her tight. 

‘*Go away, William! Go away at once!” she cried, 
with instant change of tone, her voice ringing out in such 
imperious fashion that Will Gordon, her husband, fled 
back to the sitting-room, feeling that he bad just saved 
himself on the brink of an absolutely fatal mistake. 

Yet all the while Maisie offered her friend not a word 
of sympathy, save that of silent understanding, the touch 
of loving lips and bands, and the pressure of loving arms. 

Kate would tell her what she wished at her own time. 
For she was a woman, and did not press for an explana- 
tion of «a girl’s moods, as even the wisest of men would 
have done on such an occasion. 

“Oh, he might have been killed ”—at last Kate’s words 
came in a rushing whisper, as she lifted her face a little 
higher on Maisie’s shoulder—*‘ and I had sent him away 
so cruelly! And when he came back I never told him 
that I was glad to see him. Maisie, I snatched away my 
hand!” She added the last words as if that action had 
crowned a long series of enormities. 

“ Well,” answered her friend, smiling down very lov- 
ingly at ber, “ be is not _ gone. Come back and say it 
now. I dare say he will forgive you if you look like 
that.” . 

But Kate only sadly shook her head—a little reproach- 
fully tbat such a revolutionary proposal should come from 
ove of Maisie’s pretended sympathy and understanding. 

‘* How can I go back?” she said, hopelessly. ‘‘ They saw 
me crying. And they would sit and look at me all the 
time—like—like” (and Kate paused while she searched the 
universe for a comparison to express the most utter and 
abject stupidity)—*“ well, just like men!” Yet she sighed, 
and turned her face a litte more upon Maisie’s shoulder. 
**No, decidedly,” she said, as if, after all, she had been 
considering the question, ** I cannot go back!” 

Maisie loosened her arms from about Kate’s neck. 

“Then you shall not, sweeting,” she said, with deter- 
mination, as if a coercive army had been at hand. “Lie 
you still there, and [ will get enn away. Trust me, they 
shall know no more than it is good for men to know.” 

And she nodded her head to express the limited capaci- 
ty of mankind, and the absolute necessity that there was 
for the wiser portion of the race to maintain them in a 
condition of strictly detined and diplomatic ignorance. 

Before she went out of the little bedroom Maisie set by 
the girl’s side a small bottle of the sweet-scented water of 
Cologne, which Wat himself had brought back from his 
last campaign. 

** He carried that nearly a year in his haversack,” Maisie 
said, irrelevantly, as she set the bottle within reach of 
Kate’s hand. “I will go send him to take a bath. He 
must have ridden both hard and fast to be back from 
Brederode by six o’clock in the morning.” 

“You will not tell them,” whispered the girl, catching 


at Maisie’s hand as she went out, faintly,—‘‘or let him 
think that | am—foolish.” ; 

“Trust to me,” said Maisie Lennox, nodding her head 
and smiling back as she went out. 

In the sitting-chamber she found the two young men 
still at the table, talking together. They stopped, with 
badly assumed masculine ease, as she entered. Since 
Will's rebuff at the chamber door they had sat conversing 
perfunctory and uncomfortable sentences, their ears di- 
rected toward the door like those of a dog that hears an 
upkenned foot on the stairs, their attention anywhere but 
upon the subject concerning which they were speaking. 

Maisie began at once, in hushed and important tone 
of the messenger fresh from the seat of war. 

“Kate could not sleep last night for the noise of the 
wooden sabots upon the street. She has had a headache 
all this morning, and I ought not to have let her listen to 
Wat's tale of horrors—” 

‘*T trust I did not—” Wat began, suddenly conscience- 
stricken. 

‘**No, no,” said Maisie, motioning him to sit down; “ it 
was all my fault, not yours at all—I should have bethought 
me in time. She will be quite well after she has slept. 
Be sure you remember to walk quietly with your great 
boots,” she added, looking sternly at her husband. 

At this hint Wat rose to go. In doing so he accident- 
ally pushed his stiff wooden chair back from the table 
with a loud creak, and then recoiled abjectly from Mai- 
sie’s face of absolute horror. 

He sat down again, disconsolate. Will Gordon and he 
cast a pathetic look at each other. Their place was obvi 
ously not here. Then, one after the other, they bent and 
pulled off their heavy foot-gear, while Maisie watched 
them with uplifted finger of most solemnizing caution. 
Then, very softly, the two men stole down the stuirs, car- 
rying their boots in their hands. 

Maisie listened tiil they were fairly out the house. 
Then she went directly to Kate’s door. She opened it 
and set her head within. There was an expression of an 
almost heavenly peace and serenity upon her face. The 
consciousness of infinite well-doing dwelt upon it. 

“It is all right! They will never so much as guess 
why. They went out like lambs—ca:rying their boots 
under their arms!” she said. And agaiu Maisie nodded 
her head with smiling encouragement 

And yet diplomatisis are usually selected from amongst 
men. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THK STREET OF THE BUTCHEKY. 


Ir was still quite early one crisp morning that Kate 
McGhie set out to do her marketing. Ever since the week 
after she had arrived in the city of Amersfort she had 
been intrusted with this duty—both because she desired 
to do something to help ber friend and gossip, Maisie, 
with ber household cares, and because, being a laird’s 
daughter, she was more learned in the accomplishment of 
foreign tongues than the daughter of Anton Lennox of the 
Duchrae. 

The sun shone on her face and touched lovingly the 
small straying curls of ber hair as Kate stood at the outer 
door of the lodgings in Zaandpoort Street, drawing on a 
pair of gloves which made a difficulty about the matter, 
and needed to be coaxed with the adorable pout which 
Wat loved. She was clad from head to foot in doublet 
and pleated skirt of gray Scots cloth, woven, both of them, 
by that very worthy man and elder in the Kirk, William 
Edgar of Rhonehouse. She wore a flat broad bonnet. and 
the ribbon of the blue snood which, in token of maiden- 
hood, bound her hair was tied in a dainty love-knot be- 
hind her ear. 

The rebellious gloves were a pair of Spanish gauntlets 
of untanned leather, and she was calculating what she 
could buy for the silver florin, which comprised all the 
united resources of the Zaandpoort establishment for the 
day. She allowed the slightest sigh to escape her for 
the easier ways of Balmaghie, where neither her father 
nor she herself ever knew aught of the providing till the 
dishes were on the table, so completely did the ancient 
housekeeper of Roger McGhie keep the matter in her own 
responsible but excec dingly jenlous hands. 

* This experience of marketing will teach you many 
things you do not know,” said Maisie, the newly married 
wife, darkly. ‘‘ It would indeed be a pretty pass if, when 
you came to be married, you did not kuow a leg of beef 
from a shoulder of mutton.” 

Yet, in spite of Maisie’s words, there was no great chance, 
in the ordering of the domestic economy of Zaandpoort 
Street, of getting first-hand information upon the subject 
of such expensive and formidable dainties as these. 

For the pay of a gentleman private in the Covenanter’s 
regiment did not allow of extravagances, even when it 
was supplemented by certain small sums brought safely 
ever from Scotland by the hand and favor of more recent 
exiles. 

But Kate McGhie had not come upon Will and Maisie 
asa dependent. She would be, she declared to her hostess, 
neither sorner por idler. For she had brought with her 
certain moneys of her own, and her father in Scotland had 
promised to send her more at such times as he got the 
chance of a douce Scottish merchant coming to the Low 
Countries in search of Dutch tobacco and Flemish cloth. 

It was therefore with the light free step of one who is 
a partner in the concern that Kate took her way towards 
the market-place of Amersfort. She carried a small white 
wicker basket over her right arm, and in ber left hand she 
held the skirt of ber kirtle, as she went alertly stepping 
over the puddles and gutters of the streets, and even over- 
leaping the backs of sundry slumbering dogs with a quick 
and dainty disdain which became her well. The soldier 
lads hurrying by with despatches turned their heads to 
watch her as she passed, and the brisk merchant prentices 
going to their counting-houses at six in the morning (as 
was the custom of the place) risked their master’s repri- 
mad to stand awhile and gaze as she tripped out of 
sight, careless in her maiden freedom alike of the gold 
braid of the officer and the broadcloth of the merchant. 

At last Kate arrived in the wide square into which 
looked down the hundred windows of the historical town- 
ball of Amersfort, one of the most famous in Netherland- 
ish history. She at once penetrated fearlessly into that 
Babel of discord; and disregarding the proffered atten- 
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tions of the first noisy stall-keepers, she swept past them 
and threaded her way steadily to the favored and regular 
recipients of her custom, who, by honest dealing, had 
already established their right to her confidence. 

Pretty enougli it was to see the practical intentness with 
which she examined the portions of meat and bundles of 
vegetables submitted to her judgment. How sagely and 
charmingly, and eke with what an air of wisdom, did she 
not listen to these voluble explanations, one word in ten 
of which she might possibly understand! Then holding 
up three or four white slender fingers, she would indicate 
the number of infinitesimal copper coins which she was 
willing to pay for the article. 

Whereat the vender would laugh, and reject the offer 
with a sadly resigned air, as much as to say that doubtless 
such a noble young lady must needs have her jest with a 
poor man. And then,in her turn, Kate would smile 
sweetly and persistently, or even, as a last resort, pretend 
to go on to another stall, when presently and swiftly the 
bargain would be completed upon her own terms, and to 
the ample profit and satisfaction of the merchant. 

Thus drawing all eyes upon her, trim and dainty from 
head to foot, graceful from the proud setting of her head 
on the fair neck to the turn of the slender ankle, this tall 
young Scots maid passed light foot and fearless through 
the discursive clamor of the market-place. Verily a most 
pleasant sight for the eyes of men and women to behold. 

And amongst others my Lord of Barra watched her this 
day, not by any means for the first time. For though he 
had left his bed betimes and come down to the market- 
place of the city ostensibly in order to observe the mood 
of the turbulent and often rebellious town, in reality he 
had left the palace solely for the purpose of watching for 
a slight form and a swiftly gracious carriage which per 
tained to the latest arrival of the exiles from his own 
country. Nevertheless, he did not try to speak to her. 
Murdo of Barra had wisdom enough to wait till by chance 
or stratagem be could compass an effective entrance upon 
the stage of her life. On the very first day of her sojourn 
in Amersfort he had taken the trouble to find out all that 
was known about her among the Scottish refugees. And 
without great difficulty he had discovered a man from 
Galloway who had informed him how that this maid 
was not only the sole heiress to the broad acres of Bal- 
maghie, but also a true-blue daughter of the Covenanters, 
and one who had quarrelled with her father and all her 
kin for the sake of the banner of the Bible and Sword. 

Barra shrugged his shoulders. 

“For such a lip and such a waist the King himself 
might venture to subscribe as many Covenants ‘as there 
are, and yet cry out for more!” 

So it came to pass that as often as Kate McGhie visited 
the thronging market-place of Amersfort, so often there 
could be seen on the skirts of the crowd a tall dark man in 
a close-fitting suit of black velvet, with ribbon bows of the 
new flat shape at the knees, and the orange-colored hose 
and cloak of the Prince’s household. He seemed mainly 
to be watching the delivering of the customs dues by the 
incoming merchants, and also to be keeping a wary eye 
— the chaffering crowd in the interests of law and 
order. 

But in spite of all his eye never for a moment lost sight 
of the slim graceful figure, nor of the gray cap and eagle’s 
feather, which told of another country, and a warmer blood 
than flowed so placidly in the veins of the honest burghers’ 
wives who did their serencly contentious marketing at 
Kate McGhie’s elbow. 

It was nigh upon the stroke of seven when the girl 
emerged with heightened color and quickened breath at 
the far end of the market-place. Her basket had grown 
heavy upon her rounds, and her long gree: purse was 
weighty with copper coin, instead of holding a single knob 
of silver at one end. 

But before her lay a strect which promised to conduct 
her by a nearer way to the shaded canal-bank from which 
diverged the street of Zaandpoort, where already Maisie 
would be waiting for her return with her stores. 

Kate struck fearlessly into the opening. It was a nar- 
row and steep street, which led abruptly upwards from 
the market-place. The houses with their beetle-browed 
balconies almost met overhead, while the lower stories 
were taken up with crowded stores of humblest merchan- 
dise. Dirty children swarmed in the gutters; fierce, bat- 
tered, scowling faces looked out of sullen doorways; and 
scarred and disfigured women set their heads fiercely or 
inquiringly from the rag-etuffed holes which served for 
windows. 

At acurious elbow in this Street of the Butchery—as was 
its well-befitting name—Kate paused, startled a little at 
her strange surroundings. She looked anxiously about her. 
She had never been in this part of the town before, and 
she began to wish that she had taken her usual route 
homeward by the main street and the canal-bank. 


But even while she looked uncertainly about, several, 


fellows disengaged themselves from various low doorways 
and strolled towards her. Instantly Kate gripped the 
handle of her basket a little tighter, and keeping well in 
the middle of the street, she endeavored to pass the men 
by with great unconcern. 

The first pair, who were indeed none other than our 
friends of the inn of Brederode, the Calf and the Killer, 
divided to let her pass. And Kate, having swept.between 
them with her head high. found herself almost in the 
arms of Haxo the Bull, who held his hands wide to inter- 
cept her, laughing the while, as though she had been a 
poor beast that wished to escape from the shambles. 

*‘Gently, my pretty one,” he said, cocking his brutal 
head to the side tolook at her. ‘‘ "Tis not se often that we 
have such dainty high-stepping maids come to visit us 
here in the Street of the Butchery. And when they do, it 
is the custom of the country that they pay toll ere they 
depart.” 

And he would have laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 
But Kate started back so quickly and fiercely that Haxo 
thought that she was about to draw a weapon upon him. 
With a well-executed feint she pretended to pass him on 
the right hand; then, light as a swallow, she made a dart 
past on his left, and lifting her kirtle to her knee. she ran 
swiftly up the street. But from a dark alley in front 
two other men emerged and intercepted her, while from 
behind, Haxo and his myrmidons closed in upon her, run- 
ning with all their might. 

Seeing that it was impossible for her to escape by flight, 
Kate set down her basket at her feet and drew forth the 
keen little hunting - knife which she always wore in her 
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garter. Then she set her back to the nearest wall, and re- 
solved that it should go ill with the first who should dare 
to lay a hand upon her. 

‘* Fairly and softly, beauty,” cried Haxo, insinuatingly, 
as he came up, panting. ‘‘ We mean you no harm, lady. 
But you must know that it is the custom of the Street of 
the Butchery that every stranger must pay toll to us. 
And for you the toll is of the sweetest, and will cost you 
naught but what you have plenty store of. I’ faith, when 
did the tasting of such lips as yours do harm to any man?” 

And Haxo’s smile as he spoke became an entire infernal 
epic. 

He drew cautiously nearer, and as he brought his hid- 
eous greasy face, stamped with all pollution, nearer to hers, 
Kate drew back ber hand with intent to strike at him 
desperately with the knife. But as she did so the snaky 
hand of the Killer grasped her wrist like a vise, and the 
Calf leaned over her shoulder and with his right hand 
took away the weapon. Kate was Jeft completely at their 
mercy. 

** Help! help!” she shouted, desperately, and the cry of 
ity and appeal rang vainly up and down the street. A 
ew of the drabs of battered women leaned a out 

of the windows, scarcely amused by the horse- play of Haxo 
and his companions. They saw so many much more ter- 
rible things every night and day in the Street of the 
Butchery. 


(ro BE OONTINUEKD.] 


A SOUTHERN CENTENNIAL. 
See illustration on page 117. 


W ERE London town, the first World’s Fair city, per- 
sonified, one might fancy it singing, with somewhat 
a complaining note, 
**Now all can heave the flower, 
For all have got the seed.” 

Certainly the seed sown at Sydenham forty-five years 
ago fell upon quick ground and fertile. All the interven- 
ing years have been punctuated into epochs by similar 
displays. London itself has repeated it; Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, again Paris, have laid life and the world under 
tribute to draw throngs within their gates. Nor is the 
New World behind the Old. Witness New York in ’53, 
Philadelphia in '76, and Chicago in ’93 

World’s Fuirs are indeed, to many minds, the dominant 
in the note of progress at this the age’s end. The game 
is exceedingly well worth the candle, say these wise men of 
to-day; this not so much for what they are in themselves 
as for what they prove the occasion of in the beholding 
mass. This, setting aside such tangible and solid results 
as demonstrating to the world the depth and richness of 
America’s untouched resources, Philadelphia’s display 
wrought a revolution throughout the land in matters of 
art and household decoration. 

Hence fairs, and all they signify, upon any occasion, or 
none. The very latest of them has a most excellent oc- 
casion. It is designed to commemorate properly a hun- 
dred years of Statehood. In strict chronological accuracy, 
it should have come off last year. It was in 1796 that 
Tennessee gained admission to the Union. But with the 
example of Chicago before their eyes, not to mention the 
pendency of a Presidential campaign, those in charge felt 
that it would be better to wait a year than to ask the 
world to a rejoicing that was not everywhere pvint-de- 
vise. 

Not a commonwealth of the forty-five has greater State 
pride, or greater cause for it, than Tennessee. Its sobri- 
quet, “the Volunteer State,” was deserved before it was a 
State—back in the days of Kings Mountain and the Cow- 
pens. Her riflemen of that time needed no more urging 
to go and settle accounts with the redcoats than they did 
a little later to fight with Jackson at New Orleans or with 
Scott in Mexico. Since the time when it became a State, 
its citizens have regarded its affairs as matters of particu 
Jar and individual concern. One, who was called on to fill 
a cabinet position under a Tennessee President, resigned 
after two years, and gave us a reason that to fill the place 
as became a Tennesseean, in a Tennessee administration, 
cost so much more than it was worth, he bad either to quit 
it or find himself bankrupt at the end of his term. 

Naturally, when folk of that temper set about celebra- 
ting a notable State anniversary, one may depend that it 
will be thoroughly well done. When a number of patri- 
otic and progressive Tennesseeans made up their minds 
to have a fair that should be a close second to Chicago 
and pale Atlanta’s ineffectual glories, they went down into 
their own pockets to the depth of $350,000 before asking 
help of the State or the nation. Grounds were secured, 
graded, planted: the erection of buildings went merrily 
on. Incidentally the exact Centennial day was celebrated 
—in June, '96—with processions, speeches, fireworks, the 
singing of Centennial hymns by massed school-child 
choruses all over the State. In spite of atrocious weather, 
Nashville, the capital city, was thronged with cheering 
thousands and miles of horsemen; the brawn and brain 
of the region endured hours of pelting rain rather than 
diminish the glories of the parade 

The present Congress voted $130,000 to help the fair, 
but coupled the grant with the condition that Tennes- 
seeans themselves raise $500,000 additional. That looked 
to be a hard pull for people who had endured the lean 
years since '93, yet in a fortnight the amount was over- 
subscribed, and government co-operation made certain. 
The State will help further; so will the counties and mu- 
nicipalities. Altogether those in authority are now cer- 
tain of a very pretty penny to spend in behalf of their pet 
project; this, too, without counting upon outside exhibit- 
ors, who, it is already assured, will be unusually numer- 
ous, and make magnificent displays. 

Statistics are tiresome. Suffice it to say that the 
grounds are big and breezy, delightfully located, just be- 
yond the West End, which is one of Nashville’s finest 
residence quarters. Vanderbilt University is not far 
away, and across the city’s breadth looms the classic 
facade of the State capital. It has long been the pride of 
both the State and city, but is now dethroned in favor of 
the various Centennial buildings. 

Take your choice of them—as (lo those stout and true 
provincials. In a general way they repeat the lesson of 
Chicago, but with a difference. Chicago had nothing so 
purely Greek as the Arts Building here, which is, in pro- 
portion and design, the Parthenon over again. Artists, 
sculptors, cunning workmen in black and white, in gold 
and gems and precious stones, all the world over, are to 
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crowd it with their handiwork; but it is more than a 
question if anything they can show will be so well worth 
seeing as the building itself and the crowds who will 
throng it. 

So too Agriculture, Machinery, Transportation, have 
notable Noa YTS and will show themselves worthy 
such housing. But though they are so much bigger, and 
will hold what is worth ever so much more money, they 
cannot compare in interest with the Woman’s Building. 
In many ways it is a unique structure. Almost the first 
step toward the Centennial was the organization of a 
Woman’s Board, which has been segregated into commit- 
tees for all sorts of thin Naturally these committee- 
women work in keen rivalry—none the less keen that it is 
also and always generous. Between them they aim to 
gather all that woman hath wrought, be it a bit of home- 
spun made in fear of tomahawk and scalping-knife, or an 
epic poem written wholly without fear of the critical 
tomahawk, the reviewer's sculping-knife. 

Altogether there is promise of a fine show. It opens 
on May 1, and lasts till November. Nashville is so much 
a railway centre, so delightfully located, withal so charm- 
ing a sight in herself, it is to be hoped that many summer 
pleasure-seekers may go, see, and be conquered by what 
she has made ready to show them. 






ANSWERS TOs 
CORRESPONDENT 


Svusoriper.—The form “ Dr. and Mr«. Jones” is correct ; a man who 
has a professional title, as a physician or minister, or one who has an 
army Or navy title, uses it always on bis visiting-cards, in ixeuing invi- 
tations, and whenever he signs hie name in full, as in registering at a 
hotel, etc., and be is always addressed by his title. A doctor and his 
wife are vever addressed as ‘Mr. and Mrs. Jones."—See article en- 
titled “ Cards and Calis” in Bazar of September 19, 1896. 

Constant Reapeu.—Fine white eatin damask is always in good taste 
for dinner napkins and cloths; these should have a very narrow hem 
done by hand, and be marked with monogram or initiale.—You can 
get scrim and lace at any good dry-goods shop; send for samples, men- 
tioning the price you wish to pay, to any one of the large city shops. — 
When a hostess encloses with her own card for an “ At Home” ora 
tea the card of a friend, a person receiving an invitation should send 
or leave a card for the lady who receives with the hostess as well as 
one for the hostess.—The Expert Waitress, published by Harper & 
Brothers, ix an excellent little manual. The price is $1.—See also, 
for suggestions, the article “ A Small Dinner,” in Bazar of October 19, 
180. 

A Constant Reapen.—The propriety of sending a wedding present 
depends entirely on the intimacy existing with the bride or groom or 
their families, not on whether an invitation to a wedding reception or 
breakfast is received or not. When the intimacy warrants it a person 
should send a wedding present to the bride, even although invited to 
the church ceremony only. Wedding invitations are usually sent out 
about two weeks before the wedding is to take place. 

Inquinen.—When a married couple call together on a married lady, 
they should leave one of the wife's cards and two of the husband's al- 
ways; the fact that the husband of the lady on whom they call has not 
called on them in person has nothing to do with the matter of leaving 
the cards, 

Oxp Sussorinen.—The painter of the St. Cecilia which appeared in 
the Bazar in December, 1893, is a contemporary European artist, of 
whom we have no further data. 

A Questionxr.—At the covers laid for a luncheon or dinner there 
should not be more than three forks, three knives, the oyster-fork, and 
the soup-spoon ; any other forks, knives, etc., that may be needed dur- 
ing the meal should be placed just before the course for which they are 
intended is served. 

A H. M.—If you do not care to have a hard-wood floor laid in your 
reception-room, which is much more fashionable than and preferable 
in every way to carpet, nee a plain velvet filling of any solid color that 
harmonizes with the general color scheme of the room, and cover this 
with two or three small roge of good quality and dull colors. I would 
euygest a dull light shade of green for the filling, and light buff and 
écru tor the rags, 

u~. P. R.—A good entertainment to give for fifty ladies, if you do 
not wish to have an afternoon tea, would be a Kaffee-Klatech. This 
may be conducted in the following manner: instead of every lady bring- 
iny her own work, the hostess may have ready for each of her guests 
a small piece of some kind of goods op which a button-hole is to be 
worked, and these shall be given to the ladies as they enter. The 
lady who makes the best button-hole shall bave a prize, and the 
one making the poorest a booby prize. The refreshments may be 
served from one large table, or they may be passed ; they should con- 
sist of coffee served with whipped cream, and all kinds of fancy Ger 
man Cakes, like apple cake, coffee cake, etc., which may be bought at 
any German confectioner's; after the coffee, café frappé or other ices 
a= be served with fancy cakes and candies. ‘The invitations should 
Tead : 





Mrs. Charles Warren 
nests the pleasure of 
Mrs. John Woolson’s compan 
at a Kaffee-Klatsch and Thimble Party 
on Monday afternoon, February first, 
at two o'clock, 
(Address. } 


You probably overlooked your answer on a former occasion. It is al- 
ways well to adopt a distinctive pseudonym, instead of leaving it to 
the editor to take initials, which are so apt to be misread. 

. L.—It is not necessary to be a tailor in order to become a cutter 
and designer, but it wonld undoubtedly be a help to know something 
of the trade. We do not believe it is tanght in classes, but ix usually 
acquired practically. The Sonn and cutting of patterns is taught 
in classes, which, as you are in the city, you can exsily discover by in- 
quiry. There ure no free classes that we are aware of. 

Curistmas Sunsontsce.—You will find a descriptive article with full 
details of an infant's outfit in the Bazan, Vol. XXVIL, No. 19; also a 
pattern sheet with patterns with Bazar No. 20 of last year’s volume. 

E P. M.—You can lengthen your skirt (the material is in fashion) 
either by piecing it down with any black fabric and covering the 
piece with rows of flat black braid, or with overlapping ruffles an inch 
wide of tightly pleated black silk taffeta. 

aYLanp.—You will need very nearly the same amount of material 
for the shirt-waists as you had last year; the sleeves are small leg-o'- 
mutton or large coat sleeves. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PRTS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Ilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Cloth, $1 50, 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
ricx. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 


By Anne F. Springsteed. 16mo, 


16mo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Jolin 

Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 

Henderson. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Pususuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 




















































































































DAY AND EVENING GOWNS. 


HE bodice of a brown cloth and velvet gown is shown 

in Fig. 1, brightened up by a pink ruff. The skirt is 
ae with velvet down the front seams, and the waist has 
velvet puffs in the slashed sleeves and a velvet girdle. 
The ruff is of pink chiffon, with a full standing frill of 
the doubled material, and a flatter ruffle turned down; the 
latter is surmounted by two rows of loops of half-inch 
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ink velvet ribbon. Lace-edged chiffon ends are 

notted at the front. 

A travelling costume of dark blue cheviot, Fig. 
2, has side-buttoned flaps on the skirt, and a close- 
fitting jacket-bodice opening on a black velvet vest 
and girdle. The sleeves are close-fitting, studded 
with buttons, and topped by a double ruffle. 

A young lady’s gown of red double cashmere, Fig. 
3,is trimmed with narrow black velvet ribbon,which 
is put around the skirt in three groups of seven, 
five, and three rows respectively. The belted waist 
is shirred to a round yoke covered with rows of 





ribbon; it is banded to outline a girdle above the bias black 
velvet belt, and has a black flaring collar. 

A youthful evening gown, Fig. 4, is of plissé white silver 
threaded tulle, made into a plain skirt and low bodice, with 
flaring ruffies for sleeves. Belt and bretelles are of green 
velvet ribbon, with clusters of pink blossoms on the shoul- 
ders and at the ends of the straps on the skirt. A more 
elaborate gown, designed for a young matron, Fig. 5, is of 

ink and white flowered brocade. The skirt is caught 
nto slight paniers at the sides, where it opens on a front 
of pleated pink mousseline de soie, trimmed with a fes- 
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tooned lace flounce headed by a garland of roses. The 
bodice is sharply pointed, and has drapery of mousseline 
and lace with knots of ribbon. 

Fig. 6, a green cloth and velvet gown, has the body of 
the waist composed of a high corselet of velvet over a full 
guimpe of embroidered silk. The sleeves are of cloth, 
with a small bow top, and the cloth skirt has two velvet 
tabs down the front caught with a large button. 

A green velveteen costume, Fig. 7,has a border of black 
soutache braiding around the skirt and an edging of Alaska 
sable. The Eton jacket is braided on the fronts, and opens 
on a full white silk vest. 
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WILD-CHICCORY DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 120. 


fy is to be worked upon linen, and may be used as a 

border for a tea cloth, a bureau scarf, or any other 
dainty purpose where washable embroidery is desired. 
If for a bureau scarf, it should be simply embroidered 
across the ends, the narrow outside border being carried 
entirely around. If for a tea cloth, the design should be 
placed on all four sides, crossing at the ends. In this case, 
of course, one must be careful to preserve the effect of 
upper and under crossing, by working the under parts less 
heavily than the upper. The result of a larger mass of 
embroidery in the four corners will be found very good, 
and will give an unlooked-for richness to the cloth. The 
outside border must be managed in the same way, crossing 
quite over to the edge of the hem. 

The doilies which complete the set may carry the nar- 
row outside border, or they may have only one of the 
chiccory blossoms embroidered in a corner of each, the 
initials of the embroiderer being worked in the opposite 
corner, and a simple line of green following the hem and 
crossing at the corners. 

The leaves and stems of the design are to be worked in 
pale greens, the flowers in the peculiar blue which seems 
to belong alone to the chiccory flower, having the opposite 
qualities of being both intense and pale, and having almost 
a cast of pink, without being in the least thrown into lav- 
ender. It is a shade, however, which is far more easily 
found in embroidery silks than in vegetable tissue, and, in 
fact, can be produced by mixing color, if one works with 
two threads in the needle. ‘This is an expedient which 
the amateur needle-woman should more often recall, so 
useful is it in matching and shading colors on different 
occasions. 


STORM TOILETTES. 


HE absolute necessities of a woman's toilette for a 

storm are few and simple. She must have a skirt 
short enough not to interfere with freedom of movement, 
and she must not be embarrassed by too much weight, nor 
by having to hold any part of herclothing in her hand as she 
plodsalong. Thick well-fitting boots, a water-proof serge 
gown, with a double-breasted jacket, a hat without trim- 
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ming (either a Derby or a soft felt), woollen stock- 
ings to the knee, or cloth leggings worn over the 
ordinary stockings, and stout gloves, enable a wo 
man to defy the weather. There is nothing in 
such a costume as this to invite attention or com 
ment. It is modest, plain, and has the grace of 
suitability, and once having known the comfort 
and independence of a toilette appropriate to 
rough weather, no town-bred woman will again 
endure the slavery of dragging gowns, the wretch 
edness of buffeting wind and snow handicapped 
by a costume fit only for the drawing-room. 
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India-rubber boots, which were once quite frequently 
seen, were apt to be clumsy, and objectionably loose at the 
ankle. They have been superseded by warm, wool-lined 
affairs, which enable a woman to brave even deep snows, 
and which,once snugly buttoned, have a trim compactness 
which recommends itself tofavor. The thing most to be 
desired is courage to make the storm one’s friend, and any 
one in fair health may easily do this. 

From a tussle with the tempest, for which she has been 
properly dressed, our girl comes in with bright eyes and 
glowing cheeks, so beautiful and so radiant that she might 
pass for a painter’s dream of Hebe. 
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CONFESSION. 


4 yn are persons with supersensitive 
consciences who seem to find surcease 
if they confess to those of 
have had unjust thoughts the 
thoughts have existed. I 
cannot imagine a more senseless or gratui 
tously unkind practice than this. If a wo- 
man's husband has had, unsuspected by her, 
bitter and unkind thoughts of his wife, why 
should he, when in a more amiable frame of 
mind. confess to her the fact of his momen 
tary dis loy: alty? It does not undo the in 
justice he has done her in thought, and only 
makes her unhappy, and perhaps suspicious 
that the mental aberration may seize 
him again 

One woman approached her husband in 
the following fashion 

“‘ John, my conscience hurts me dreadful 
ly. A few days ago | was strongly tempted 
to deceive you and to lie outright to you, 
You never suspected it.’ 

But you did not do it?’ asked John. 

“Ob no: but the temptation was there, 
and it hurta my conscience to remember it. 
So I want to tell you all about it, dear.” 

** And I don’t want to hear it, thank you,” 
was the blunt response. “It will do you no 
good to tell me about it. Since you did not 
deceive me, 1 am satisfied. Had you lied to 
me, I might listen to your confession. Your 
temptations to sin are none of my business; 
they are between your God and yourself.” 

Was he not right? Why disturb a pres 
ent peace and confide nee by telling what 
might have been, but was not? Would we 
not all rather believe implicitly in our dear 
ones and in their affection than to know 
that they ever entertained an unjust thought 
toward us? 

Thank Heaven, there is a vast difference 
between temptation to sin and yielding to 
the sin itself! You will be stronger to fight 
against evil for having resisted a great 
temptation. Others might not comprehend 
how you could ever have been tempted to a 
certain sin, and may lose confidence in you 
because you acknowledge the te mptation. 

If we have done anybody a tangible wrong 
that can be corrected, let us confess it to the 
wronged one’s face, make what reparation 
we and ask for pardon. But if the 
evil against our dear one has only been in 
thought, let us not do him an additional in- 
justice by telling him of it, and thus make 
him unhappy. We may recognize the sin 
in ourselves, confess it to God, and ask par 
of the One to whom all secrets are 
known 
weakness but ourselves, and we 
events, be guiltless of the sin of disturbing 
the peace of mind of another 

Some people seem to have a passion for 
self-humiliation. They ery Peceavi on all 
occasions, and confess their faults with an 
ease that betrays long practice It is to be 
wondered if one’s self-respect does not suf- 
fer by the habit, and there is room for serious 
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Then nobody will suffer for our | 
will, at all | 


doubt if the repentance of such a person is | 


as sincere as is his who confesses less and 
shows his penitence by his works 
CONTENTMENT. 
(HOME. north wind, come, east wind, 
come, south wind, come, west wind, 
Through snow or through rain, through 


sunshine a blest wind, 


Since from God, and to God, thou blowest 
1 best wind, 
Be thou vorth wind or east wind or south 


wind or west wind. 


Avice KATHARINE FALLows. 


INANIMATE FRIENDSHIPS. 


4 ie RNING over the leaves of a biography 
which had not been opened for years, 
there fluttered out a scrap of paper that had 
evidently been torn off the wrapper of maga 
zine or journal, as the tiny address-label still 
clung to it. Only a serap of paper! Yet it 
was as potent to revive the past and to 
cloud the eyes as though it were a pressed 
flower which had been hidden among sweet- 
est poems. The friends who had used the 
slip asa book-mark are dead ; and the house 
whose address was so familiar, dismantled 
of all that identified it with them, is now 
only one of the many whose sameness re 
duces city streets to a dull uniformity 
Thought busied itself with all that trans 
formed the prosaic house into a lovely home. 
it not only saw lost faces and heard silent 
voices, but it set the scene with the comfort 
able furnishings, and replaced the thousand 
and one pretty trifles which were scattered 
far and wide after Death ente red the por 
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hearts are held down to our homes by in- 
numerable trivial fibres,” and that the lesser 
separations have pangs so keen that they 
intensify the pain of the greater loss. 


* These little things are great to little man,” 


and it is when they have to be given up 
that one realizes that they have become a 
part of life; that they are not merely articles 
which have been purchased or collected, but 
rather a natural and spoutaneous growth of 
home. Rooms are furnished with associa- 
tions quite as really as with material com- 
forts. Their fittings cease to be mere up- 
holstery when use and wont have given them 
an aspect of familiar companionship ; pic- 
tures are vivid with scenes and faces other 
than those within their frames; and dearest 
of all are the books! Yet these friends, so 
responsive and sympathetic, can hardly be 
classed with one’s inanimate attachments. 

In articles of attire, both small and great, 
there is often observed a quality which they 
undoubtedly possess, a peculiar power of 
identification with the wearer, so that even 
the least imaginative can see that certain 
things suggest certain people—in familiar 
phrase, “look like them.” Death consecrates 
these suggestive belongings, and makes them 
so dear that it seems almost impossible to 
part with them; but one learns to recognize 
the wisdom underlying the German super 
stition which affirms that the garments of 
the departed laid uselessly away quickly fall 
to pieces or become the prey of the moth, 
and that the dead cannot rest in their graves 
as long as their clothiug is kept unused and 
friends weep over it. Yet even when the 
feeling—which, too persistently indulged, de- 
generates into sentimentality—is conquered, 
and kindly sensible disposition made of all 
serviceable articles, while near and dear 
friends are remembered with precious trin 
kets or dainty accessories of dress, there often 
remain many things which our loved ones 
treasured for the sake of their associations, 
and which in a practical sense are without 
value. 

One of the most painful trials of the last 
surviving member of a household is to ex- 
amine and dispose of these secret hoards, 
whose magic power of calling up lost joys 
or embalming dead sorrow has passed away, 
leaving but a heap of worthless trifles. If 
he or she be wise, and tenderly mindful of 
those who accumulated them, it is felt that 
the only effectual disposition—and it is the 
most reverent as well—is to burn the relics, 
and thus put it out of the power of indiffer 
ent or critical strangers to indulge in unfeel- 
ing gaze or heartless comment. 

It is usually a woman who amasses pre- 
cious nothings and who cherishes inanimate 
friendships. Very rarely does a man indulge 
in such sentiment, and it is therefore all the 
more touching to read Lockhart’s description 
of the contents of Sir Walter Scott’s desk, 
which he had to explore in search of the au 
thor's will. Therein were found, carefully 
arranged, ‘‘a series-of little objects: the 
old-fashioned boxes that had garnished his 
mother’s toilet when the sickly lad had slept 
in her dressing-room; the silver taper-stand 
which he had bought for her with his first 
fee; packets inscribed by her hand, contain 
ing her children’s hair; his father’s snuff 
box,” ete., ete.; while his dressing -room, 
with its old furniture and portraits, ** seemed 
fitted up like a little chapel of the Lares.” 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children w hile teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world I wenty-five cents a bottle.—{Advr.] 


SuPerRror to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J.S1 
MON,14 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; PAkK & TILFORD, 
New 5 ork. Druggists, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 
—{Adv } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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tals, and with the sadness of personal loss | 
mingled a regret at the dispersal of the | 


tasteful accumulations of years, 

One is almost ashamed to confess such an 
emotion, and tries to think that inanimate 
things ought to be of the very slightest con- 
sideration when the loved ones who made 
them precious are gone from earthly dwell- 
ings. Yet it is a most natural feeling; for 
in all that makes up a home there dwells a 
power, scarcely recognized as such while 

fe is bright and undisturbed; but when the 
dread change comes, and in its train others 
inevitably follow, it is found that “ our 





Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
We ha 
a e maya be ppt Sy aa 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanato- 
rium, Treatment, Terma, and References, free. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & ‘SON, North Adams, Mass. 




















Lending 
Perfume to 


the Flowers. 


Vor. XXX., No. 6. 


Fragrance from the Orient. 





Rieger’s 


arziva 


Perfume 





For Fall and Winter Capes and Cloaks 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by ‘the 


ee 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 
sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 


Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods 


clec we — 


Ask to see it. 


Rigby Process 


None genuine unless 


FIBRE CHAMOIS Guaranteed Seared by RIGBY PROCESS." 


Surpassing in delicacy, permanence 
of odor, and elegance of package. 
sons of exquisite tastes adopt Parzival 
permanently after a single trial. 


Pet- 


If not sold by your dealer, an ounce bottle sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.00, or sample phial for 
5 cents postage. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 


Chicage. 











PUKE AND FRAGEKANT 


For sale everywhere, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 
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MAISON LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT — PARIS 


Lady-Customers who honour 
¢this firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 


reminds its numerous American 


.@plendid assortment of the very latest novel 


> “ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUM 


“oe 
n 
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ties created in 


STUMES 














tne only awarded at the Paris 


Exhibition 1889. LC 





UTINE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. E*A‘W, inventor 
9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 


Py INVISIELE : 
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CZAR‘ 


CONCENTRATED 


ee ne Bin ate 44. Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
i ES Seon Pent 7 aide, PARIS Bt 
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New and Uniform Edition. 


Jude the Obscure. [llustrated. 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
Wessex Tales 

Desperate Remedies 

A Laodicean 

The Hand of Ethelberta 

The Woodlanders 





Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


The Trumpet-Major 


Far from the Madding Crowd 


The Mayor of Casterbridge 
A Pair of Blue Eyes 
Two on a Tower 

Return of the Native 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 





Iil'd. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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| NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY 


OOOO! 


LCOOOO00O 






































Peorvary 6, 1897. HARPER’S BAZAR 123 


Stern BroS 


in addition to 


é y, r . 1 1] 
their very large assortments - c Lous ffe insdoif 
p 0). - 
of the = St 


Celebrated 
Classique 


Corsets 


of which 
they are the 





**Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


Trade-Mark: 


1847 
Rogers Bros. 


It's easy to tell the qual- 
-ity of silver-plated ware 
after it has been in use ten 
or fifteen years. But you 
can know the quality in ad- 
vance if the trade-mark is 
** 1847 Rogers Bros.” That 
mark guarantees long wear. 





When you purchase 











Stockings or Gloves 


bearing the above Trade-Mark 





Sole Importers You Can Rest Assured ae mare on 





desire to call attention to = 
Sold by leading dealers 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


That as long as a thread of 
the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 


Several New 





@_°@ Lotus MERIDEN, Conn., 
Parisian Models a faded, washed-out gray- Soo 208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





black, but the same stainless, 
brilliant black that was a 
feature of the original fabric. 


in a variety of exclusive materials 


West 23d St. 


Noenol 
a Gf e we '¢ 


LYONS SILKS. 


Check Taffetas, 
Plaid Taffetas, 
Glace Taffetas. 


Blach-and-White Plaid Silks, 
White and Black Stripe Silks, 
Brocades for Evening Wear, 
White Silks for Wedding Gowns. 
Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


Proadovery KS 19th ot. 
DON’T HESITATE salle 
your new gowns. ‘Go te as coe ees Fastidious 
))4 “FEDER'S BRUSH Men 
~ SKIRT PROTECTOR” 


Differs from all ‘‘ cords,” ‘‘ braids,” ‘‘ rubber,” or 
** velveteen” bindings. Always soft and clean. Never 
wears through. Easiest to put on. Will outwear the 
skirt. Defies dirt and wet. 


IT CLEANS EASILY— 
A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new 


x a 
AT ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, OR WRITE i ride of the West 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, ws « Etcocter Muslin—"' as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 


Sanites sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 





DERNIER MODELE LE LA MAISON 


LEOTyY 
8, PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 
iar reas is the recognized synonym for the 
standard quality of fast-black dye. 


a | 
THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


AMERICAN BUREAU 78-80 Walker Street, 
OF LOUIS HERMSDORF f NEW YORK 

























THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most unique design. They cxn 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS 


Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 


Madame LEOTY, SB Seco de la Madeleine, 





Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO BO 


DRESS SHIELDS Was, 



































YO0.3.330003030.339 3346 33.33906030 


Mouson’s new PERFUME 
VIOLETTE 
DE LA REINE 


Is inconceivably delicate and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & Co., 
U.S. AGENTs, 
22-24 pte Place, New York City. 








inet shields ; therefore are the most qoomeamtenl. | 
Tighter by half than others, For sale A all first- 
class dealers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 


OMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 





No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a «chimney that 


BEETHOVEN 





























PIABO@ORGANCO. @ | Bo nnnnnennnnnnoreerennnnt 
does not fit it and suit it. -_ th Box ge 
; as ngton 4 ® and other com- 
The “ Index to Chimneys” SHOPPING : ly executed. Ten 
: Meg ears’ czoertence, References from customers and 
tells. You get it by writing oe, ; Feading Cruz M. ARTHUR, 146 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- | 7 sitk-Warp » — PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. | BIRDS sco: 
ie | < Soft, fx durable. ; ne. ‘ — canary, trained 
yee a free. “ Am idealized Pits easly ee gracefully. GA. HOLDER SE het hot N.Y. 
earl glass, pearl top, tough "Henrietta . . 0 
TH Stamped sianiiers Eudora"’ HEAD NOISES CU 
B Lien soripcterias| | DEAPERANUnNo 




















A NEW DEPARTMENT AT THE MAMMOTH STORE. 
UNIQUE FEATURE IN THE MERCANTILE WORLD. 






Tux enterprising proprietors of the Mammoth Store, determined to 
keep far ahead of their most ambitious competitors, have opened a new 
department, to which the attention of the public is respecfully called. 





THE HUMOR 6S£OTION, 





This new departure 
the Ur 


put on gale the latest pro 


is in charge of one of the best-known joke con- 
ed States, who will spare no pains to procure and 
ictions of hamer. The department opens 
ud jokes in stock, as well as pleasing novel- 


nolaseurs | 


SEE THESE PRiogs! 





Some new and exqnisite forms of the Fish-Liar Joke, at only 2% cents 
h lozer lumber Jokes, from 2 cents up. These are 





u Jokes, side-splitting varieties, 32 cents each. 
y, some as low as 4 cents each—good value. 
{ Hole-in-the-Ice Jokes, at 17 centa, These will 


Tramp J 1 great va 





yest make, large assortment, at prices ranging 


its to 6T cents 


A large colle m of Sammer-Girl Jokes on the centre table, middle 
aisle. Your choice at 2 cents each, to clear the room for newer gooda. 

Chicago-Girl's- Foot Jokes, from 3}¢ cents up to 18 cents, We can suit 
the moat fastidious in this line 

Assorted ns, for family consumption, put up in neat tin boxes, 50 


cents per 100 


Now is the time for After-Dinner Speakers to replenish their stock of 
stories, while our supply is large Ma y of these special bargains will 
not last long at the price 

A few choice humorous poems put up in fancy boxes. No duplicates. 
One poem to the box. Your choice for $%. This ts an especially attrac- 
tive lot. Come early and avoid the rush. 


** Meet me at the Pan Counter.” 


Remember the place 



























































































rHE MAMMOTH STORE, 
Corner of Steenth Street and Umpty-Umpth Avenue, 


New York 


A MUSK 


AL MEMORY. 
vio, Maney, ot? cv sreikes we I've HeARD IT orronr,.” 
GRiGaon'’s LATEST. 


THAT scout 


“Tuat te Very 
“Ie's Van 


“On, vrs FOR ff 





Due DLL *Ge FRIEND 16 TO BE 
Sttw were AT Times THIS 1S THE WAY 
ME TURNS. OUT. NEVER ANY OTHERWISE 

QueeaTesk NO Ov PRCOAT. OF COURSE WHITE, SMALL 

SLOUCK ED HAT_AND THE ETPRNAL PIPE. wHicH HE 
WEVER KRemoved . 


EVENING DRESS 
TW'S HASM’T BEEN ADOPTED 


Di RECTION 





Moser reorie wave neanp Van Guigeon'’s new THINGs BEFORK.” 


h F 1 N at LAKEWOOD OF F BREECHES,STOC 

















AS YET But THERE ARE SiGwS 
SHOWING A TENDENCY IN THAT 





LANDSCAPE-GARDENING. 


‘Say, mester, I'L. SHOVEL DE SNOW OFF’N YER WALK FROM 
DE DOOR TO DE STREET FUR FIFTY OENTS.” 
“ ALL RIGHT, MY MAN,” 


THE BEST OF TRUMPS. 


St. Valentine, 
O saint benign, 

How much we mortals owe to thee! 
What blessings great 
Should be thy fate! 


Just glance around, 
Gaze o’er the ground, 
And ‘see 
What life wonld be 
Wer't not for thee. 


Look first on men, 
And witness then 
How into classes twain— 
Both vain— 
Men are divided in these days. 
You'll stand amaze! 
They toilfromy morn to_night, 


Their noses grinding on the stone, 
A mass of tolling skin and bone, 
Or else, impatient of the moil of life, 
In clubs take refuge from.all strife. 
Their trump, a spade or club. 

Ay, there’s the rub! 


And maids these days? 

Poor maids! Their ways 

Sometimes compel the thonght 

That they are far more easy caught 
By glittering things— 
By tri 


y ——— 
Than by a natore fit for wings! 
Their trump the diamond. 


Then you come 


With Cupid in your train, and take the numb 


And icy hearts of all mankind, 


NGS, ENORMOUS .THICK-SOLED,KUSSET BROGANS. NO CIGARS, NO CIGARETTES 


> ROLUL®D }TOc KINGS 


Even 

THIS 
uiTTLE 
GENTLEMAN 
HAS DROPPED 
HIS TROUSERS AND 
WEARS & Guy SHIT 


ALL SKIRTS SHORT ( VERY.) SAVTERS: THICK-SOLED 
SHOES, GRAY FELTD _ WAISTCOATS , NO MUFFS 

Corticr SINLE 7 ADOPT. ~* THE HEARTY NIGOURUS , OUT-OF DOOR . 
MANNISH AMERICAN GIRL 


SOME GOLF IMPRESSIONS, 





What love from all should go to thee! 


Or else they loaf with all their might. 


And bring the thought of love—eweet love, the blind. 


“Wet, wen I Maps pat Orren | SAD NO IDEE DE WALK 


WUZ LIKE A 6NAKE.” 


One snap upon fair Cupid's string, 

And pe-simistic thoughts take wing, 
And spite of diamonds, clubs, and spades, 
Hearts are the tramps of men and maids, 


Ah, Valentine, 
Thou saint benign, 
How much we mortals owe to thee! 
Vhat blessings great 
Should be thy fate! 
What love from al! should go to thee! 
Asyxe Waruineton Wrrugavr 
—_.——— 


“My dear,” said Mra. Darley, “ could you leave me 
about $25 this morning 7” 

“*My sweetness,” replied Darley, “a bank cashier 
has just died from the effect of handling paper money, 
and I'm afraid to expose you to the danger. Can you 
wait until J can procure gold for you ?” 

re ae 

“Is William doing well ?” asked the old friend. 

“ Tol’rable,” replied the old lady. ** He makes $1500 
& year out of his milk route.” 

“ And Jim?” 

“ Makin’ a name for bimeelf writin’ on one o° the 
New York Sanday page. He's the famous Sadie 
Wiikins of the Whirald.” 

“Really? Aud Bob?” 

“ Bob's leadin’ a life of leisure. 


eo on eee He's in Sing Sing 


—_—_—_——- 


** Lent doesn't begin nntil March this year.” 
a I understand, We ee i?” : 
eB; Css an campaign put 
everything back a little.” o . 


—_— > 


“*T see that fellow Dawson got out his new patent 
kites the other day, and personally was taken up into 
the air sixty feet by them. He must be crazy.” 

“ Not crazy—but certainly a very light weight.” 


BUT EVERY MAN WITH AN ENGLISH PIPE 





THE HIGH HAT HASN'T COveRT COAT K 
BEEN ATTEMPTED A yer DERBY. THE REST 
BuT 1T MAY BEFORE LONG GOLF. - MHALF-HORSTY, 





MONSIEUR, MADAME AND DEBE ~ DKETCH on MADicONn Ave, 


LAKEWOOD . 











